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MORALE AND PRESTIGE VALUES IN MUNICIPAL 
EMPLOYMENT 


LEONARD D. WHITE 


OST studies of the reactions of human nature to the 
work environment have been motivated by the de- 
sire to discover those conditions which guarantee 

the highest rate of productivity per worker. Scientific manage- 
ment, stop-watch control, and standardized techniques have 
often been opposed as devices for driving labor and depre- 
cated as taking the creative impulse out of most forms of mass 
employment. In the light of these fears, the notion of the 
state as a model employer has never meant enough to its em- 
ployees to persuade them to accept the philosophy or practice 
of scientific management in the conduct of public affairs. 

Since Professor T. V. Smith renewed interest in work as an 
ethical concept, however, studies of human nature in the work 
environment have to be oriented in part at least to determine 
the conditions which permit the maximum satisfaction to the 
worker.’ We may suppose, indeed that the realization of such 
an end would in fact represent a realization of full potential 
productivity; but certainly from the point of view of social ob- 
jectives, the two aims are not identical. 

In business and to a less degree in public administration a 
vast amount of thought is being given by students of person- 

*T. V. Smith, The Democratic Way of Life (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1927), chap. v. 
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nel administration to ascertain the bases of a sound work en- 
vironment. If naturally these commence with analyses of 
physical conditions such as space arrangement, heating, light- 
ing, and ventilation, they inevitably proceed to deeper anal- 
yses of the psychological environment. Generally speaking, it 
is now recognized that a sound psychology is fundamental 
both to sustained productivity and to the achievement of em- 
ployee satisfaction, and the social engineering task of creating 
healthy attitudes among employees emerges in full panoply. 
At once the whole range of conditions of work is engaged, and 
their reconsideration from a new point of view becomes es- 
sential. 

Two experimental studies contributing to this end have 
recently been concluded at the University of Chicago, the 
description of which is the purpose of this article. The first pre- 
sents an analysis of the conditions of employment in the mu- 
nicipal service of Chicago from the point of view of their rela- 
tion to morale; the second seeks to identify and measure the 
prestige value of municipal employment among the citizens of 
Chicago. Both are portions of a larger enterprise in which the 
underlying bases of human efficiency are being explored—an 
enterprise which will require eventually to deal with such 
concepts, among others, as leadership, motivation, and ad- 
justment, and with the administrative devices essential to 
manipulate them effectively to produce the desired results. 


I 


For the purposes of the first study a high morale was de- 
fined as (1) a state of mind in which men and women volun- 
tarily seek to develop and apply their full powers to the task 
at which they are engaged, by reason of the intellectual or 
moral satisfaction which they derive both from their own self- 
realization, their achievements in their chosen field, and their 
pride in the service; (2) a social situation in which men and 
women are aware of the degree to which they are mutually 
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affected by these motives, and respond to this knowledge. A 
low morale indicates the contrary situation. The term is in a 
way the successor to esprit de corps, but more definitely points 
to civilian than to military groups. 

The general hypothesis of the study was that a municipal 
service is effective only to the degree that its individual mem- 
bers possess and apply capacities of a high order. It is the rec- 
ognized duty of a civil service commission to discover the req- 
uisite capacity and provide for its admission into public office. 
Hitherto, however, it has not been recognized that it is any- 
one’s particular business to see that these capacities are used 
to their full extent when once an appointment has been made. 

The general outcome of the study indicated that in the ab- 
sence of systematic and thoughtful attention to the latter 
task, conditions develop which make it impossible for the city 
to command the full potential resources of its officials and em- 
ployees. They do not capitalize the energy, inventive capaci- 
ty, and driving power which are awaiting the magic touch to 
spring to life. They cannot use these undeveloped capacities 
in part because they do not possess the confidence of their em- 
ployees, in part because they fail to encourage those incentives 
which might build an effective structure of voluntary co-op- 
eration, loyalty, and enthusiasm. 

In order to understand the particular recommendations of 
the study, it is necessary to state that Chicago adopted a well- 
drafted statute providing for the merit system in 1895, but 
that the operation of the law has varied greatly from adminis- 
tration to administration. From 1911 to 1915 notable prog- 
ress was made by the municipal Civil Service Commission, 
followed by a marked retrogression from 1915 to 1923. Mayor 
Dever, elected in 1923 and retired in 1927, was friendly to 
the merit system, but his Civil Service Commission was unpro- 
gressive, and its failure to remedy the abuses of preceding 
years caused a profound depression among the better elements 
of the city service. 
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It was the task of the present study, initiated at the re- 
quest of Mayor Dever, to state the conditions which were de- 
pressing the morale of city employees, and to suggest reme- 
dies. It soon became apparent that the level of morale varied 
greatly from office to office. The Health Department, then op- 
erating under the vigorous and intelligent leadership of Dr. 
Herman N. Bundesen, was in a highly satisfactory condition; 
the Department of Public Works, headed by an able business 
man, Mr. A. A. Sprague, was in excellent shape. Other de- 
partments showed unsatisfactory conditions, and a few were 
in deplorable straits. 

The chief reasons for low morale seemed to be (1) ramp- 
ant political interference in appointments, promotions, assign- 
ments, and management of the staff, so widespread that it was 
assumed to be well-nigh universal; (2) maladjustment of 
salaries, so that varying rates of pay were offered for the same 
kind of work; (3) lack of recognition; (4) absence of uniform 
and effective discipline; (5) lack of a healthy social life among 
the employees of the city, leading to their corporate helpless- 
ness in the face of some almost intolerable abuses. It is not 
essential to develop these manifestations of a perverted civic 
life; they have often been described in most of the great Amer- 
ican cities. 

Of more significance is the tentative analysis of the stim- 
uli to which men and women in civil employment respond, 
and the devices which were suggested to bring them into play. 
Without taking account of the treatments of motivation which 
have come from the pens of social psychologists, our first- 
hand contact with hundreds of municipal employees suggested 
that the basis of a sound employment situation was to be 
found in satisfying the following demands on the part of the 
workers: (a) the demand for justice in conditions of employ- 
ment, both individual and group; (0) the desire for recogni- 
tion; (c) the need for stimulating leadership and for personal 
and institutional loyalties; (d) the need for stimulating social 
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contacts; (e) the desire for achievement; (f) the demand for 
effective personal adjustment to the job. 

There will be little interest in repeating here well-estab- 
lished methods of personnel agencies for securing these objec- 
tives, such as a sound classification, rigid enforcement of the 
spirit of the merit system, improvement of efficiency records, 
improvement in physical conditions, and uniform and reason- 
able discipline. In the course of the study, however, some 
more novel proposals were also made which may have signifi- 
cance, in spite of the fact that none of them was adopted. 

Thus considerable emphasis was placed on means to se- 
cure recognition for notably meritorious performance. The 
mayor was invited to make an annual presentation to the de- 
partment which had performed the most distinguished service 
during a given year. Individual recognition varying with the 
type of employee was proposed. For policemen, cash awards 
are now provided; they might well be extended to such groups 
as the street cleaners, sanitary inspectors, and waterpipe-ex- 
tension men. For laboratory technicians, it might easily be 
possible to grant special leave to work out some important re- 
search problem in a university laboratory. All along the line, 
provision might be made to recognize inventions and improve- 
ments suggested by employees, a device well established in 
industry and fully capitalized in the British Customs and Ex- 
cise Department. 

In order to institutionalize the inventive capacities of the 
service, it was proposed to establish regular quarterly meet- 
ings of technical and professional employees, and in addition 
to create the “Business Organization of the City of Chicago.” 
This was to comprise about two hundred of the key officials, 
was to meet from time to time with the mayor, to make re- 
ports of a technical nature through its committees, and to 
serve as a means for focusing attention on the administrative 
as opposed to the political aspects of municipal government. 
To strengthen the professional and technical work of the city 
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an Institute of Municipal Administration was suggested, com- 
parable on a local scale to the Institute of Public Administra- 
tion in Great Britain. 

“Ye shall not live by bread alone”’; but in the reaction that 
overtook the city government shortly after the publication of 
these proposals, the regular staff found itself almost without 
bread by reason of the superabundant distribution of the 
loaves and fishes among the faithful. Probably such an anal- 
ysis is more appropriate to the Chicago of the future, more or 
less distant! At any rate, it may stand as a type of investiga- 
tion and experimentation which departs from the established 
but relatively limited practice of personnel management in 
municipal governments.” 


II 


In the course of the study of conditions on municipal em- 
ployment in Chicago, the writer became aware of a feeling 
among employees that they were disparaged by the public. 
Opportunity was lacking at the time to examine this opinion, 
but on further reflection the importance of the matter grew, 
and it was eventually decided to explore the state of commu- 
nity opinion on the prestige of municipal employment. This 
naturally was a study of a situation outside the city hall, as 
the morale study was primarily a study inside the city hall.° 

The general point of view underlying the prestige study 
was that “public opinion” about city-hall employment is in- 
fluential, along with many other factors, in controlling the 
type of person who gravitates toward official life, in determin- 
ing his attitude toward his work, and hence to a definite degree 
in governing both his productivity and his own self-realiza- 
tion, the achievement of personal values in the work environ- 
ment. 

® This study was published by the city of Chicago in 1925: Leonard D. White, 
Conditions of Municipal Employment in Chicago, A Study in Morale. 


*To be published by the University of Chicago Press under the title, The Pres- 
tige Value of Public Employment in Chicago. 
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The point may be made clear by an illustration. For gen- 
erations the British, German, or French Civil Service has had 
a high prestige among all classes of the public. As a direct con- 
sequence of the respect and esteem in which civil servants are 
held, a due proportion of the ablest men and women are will- 
ing to make a life-career of the public service; and once estab- 
lished in public office, find a constant reminder of the satisfac- 
tions of their employment in social attitudes toward their 
status. Thus the Society of Civil Servants (London) chose as 
its motto the proud device: “We Serve the State,” and not all 
the disappointments of post-war reconstruction dim the luster 
of this standard. 

In the United States, as elsewhere, scales of prestige ap- 
propriate to different occupations or callings exist. Presuma- 
bly they vary from class to class, and certainly they differ 
from the rankings which would be characteristic say of France. 
But here as abroad it is true that social prestige is one of the 
factors influencing choice of an occupation, and of an em- 
ployer, and one of the considerations which make for satisfac- 
tion or dissatisfaction with one’s calling or station. 

The study of the prestige value of public employment in 
Chicago, therefore, is a preliminary attempt to discover what 
point in the prestige scale city-hall employment really holds. 
Is it in fact true, as many city employees think, that the public 
disparages their calling, or perhaps more accurately their em- 
ployer? If so, to what extent is this true, and what reasons are 
given by a representative sample of the public for the view 
which they entertain? 

For the purpose of this study a simpler and rougher tech- 
nique was employed than that devised by Thurstone, but one 
which nevertheless permits statements to be made in statisti- 
cal terms as well as in qualitative terms.* In order to under- 


“L. L. Thurstone, “Attitudes Can Be Measured,” American Journal of So- 
ciology, XXXIII, 529-54. 
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stand the results achieved, a few words are necessary with re- 
gard to the methods employed. 

Two schedules were devised, of which the first laid the 
basis for the general conclusions, while the second was supple- 
mentary and confirmatory. Twenty paired occupations were 
devised to represent as fully as possible the whole range of 
municipal employment. One member of each pair represented 
a municipal employment, the other an equivalent employment 
by a non-public employer. Thus by way of illustration: 

Senior file clerk, city clerk’s office 

Senior file clerk, The People’s Gas, Light, and Coke Company 


Chemist, Department of Health, City of Chicago 
Chemist, Sinclair Refining Company 


The order of positions, public and private, was varied. 

Eventually 4,680 persons taken from many walks of life in 
various parts of the city checked for each of the twenty pairs 
the member (i.e., public or private) for which they held the 
higher esteem, thus giving us 93,600 individual expressions of 
opinion. The same group also responded to fifteen questicns 
about significant aspects of public employment designed to 
throw light on the reasons which determined their choice with- 
in the paired occupations. Pertinent information was also se- 
cured from each person enabling us to set up differentials by 
sex, age, education, occupation, country of birth, years’ resi- 
dence in Cook County, and economic status as indicated by 
rent per room per month. 

The second schedule presented a word-association test, in 
which were employed thirty words containing ten or twelve 
which were thought to be significant, and a completions test 
designed to indicate more accurately the distribution of opin- 
ion on the three qualities of efficiency, honesty, and courtesy. 

With these preliminary remarks about method, we may 
turn at once to the results. The prestige value of public em- 
ployment in Chicago, so far as the opinion of the present sam- 
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ple is concerned, is a negative quantity. Forty-three per cent 
of the total number of 93,600 choices were so cast as to indi- 
cate a belief in the superior prestige value of municipal as con- 
trasted with private employment; 57 per cent revealed a pref- 
erence for the prestige value of private employment. 

This distribution of opinion was not on the whole as un- 
favorable as had been anticipated, and if full corrections were 
possible to bring the sample into accurate relation with the 
total population of the city, it is clear that the indicated dis- 
tribution would be less unfavorable. Lacking exact knowledge 
of the educational and economic status of the people of Chi- 
cago, this adjustment could not be completed. 

The gross result is of perhaps less interest than the dif- 
ferentials established by sex, age, education, occupation, race 
and nationality, and economic status. These differentials are 
of significant interest as rough indications of varying attitudes 
toward municipal employment, and can be most easily pre- 
sented in the form of prestige indexes. 

The index is derived on a scale so devised as to indicate 
positive and negative quantities. If one hundred persons with- 
out exception indicate a preference for the prestige value of 
the public position in each of the twenty paired occupations, 
the resulting index is +100; if they choose the private posi- 
tion, —100; if they divide fifty for each, they occupy a neu- 
tral position, or zero on the scale running from +100 to 
—1o0o0. Any point on the scale is determined by multiplying 
the difference between a given per cent distribution of opinion 
and 50 per cent (the neutral point) by 2, and adding the ap- 
propriate sign. 

The prestige index of the males in the group of 4,680 cases 
was —18.78; that of the females, —7.78. This difference may 
be explained on the basis of a more persistent idealism on the 
part of women as a group, or on the theory of less practical 
acquaintance with the conditions of city-hall employment. 
Women have been excluded from large-scale public employ- 
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ment longer than from private employment, and the prestige 
value of public employment may be affected thereby. 

The prestige index of the age-group fifteen to nineteen was 
+8.18; that of the age-group fifty and over, —39.80. Inter- 
mediate age-groups follow in regular descending sequence be- 
tween these two extremes. The inverse relation of age and 
prestige index was thus clearly established. 

The prestige index of persons with six years’ education or 
less was + 18.66; that of university men and women, —42.10. 
The prestige index remains apparently fairly stable through 
the period of high-school education not far from the neutral 
point; but the college and university years witness a rapid 
and determined decline. 

The prestige index of various occupational groups showed 
interesting variations, which can perhaps most readily be dis- 
played by Table I. 

TABLE I 
PRESTIGE INDEXES BY OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS 
Occupation Prestige Index 
Unskilled labor ‘ ‘ . ; ‘ . +33.72 
Skilled labor . ‘ , ‘ ' . ; — 0.20 
Student . ; ; , ‘ : : : — 0.76 
Salesman ; ; : > ‘ , . — 6.96 
Stenographer . ‘ . . : ; . 15.70 
Clerical . ; ‘ : ; , . 19.12 
Housewife ; : ‘ : ; : q —32.20 
Professional . . . . ° ; ; —34.56 
Executive-proprietor : : : ; ' —46.44 


Too much cannot be read into this table, but the difference 
in opinion shown by the unskilled labor group, on the one 
hand, and the executive-proprietor group, on the other, is sig- 
nificant. Realizing the numerical importance of the unskilled 
and skilled labor group in an industrial city like Chicago, one 
appreciates that an academic view of public employment may 
be quite untrustworthy. 

The prestige index of the foreign born was +-6.90; that of 
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native born with foreign father, —13.70; that of native born 
with native father, —21.60. This differential revealed very 
nicely one hypothesis with which we started, that the esteem 
in which public office is held among foreign groups in Chicago 
is higher than among the native born. The influence of for- 
eign fathers on native-born men and women also is clear. The 
prestige index of the colored people in our sample was + 12.76; 
that of the native white, —21.68. 

As a rough index of economic status, rent per room per 
month was employed. Satisfactory evidence was secured only 
for 3,042 persons, who were, however, well distributed among 
five rent groups, ranging by $5.00 intervals from less than 
$10.00 per room per month to $25.00 and over. The prestige 
index of the lowest-rent-payment group was —2.52; that of 
the highest-, —26.42. 

Space will not permit further development of these figures, 
nor of the distribution of answers to fifteen questions bearing 
on significant phases of public employment. It may be said 
that these answers corroborate the opinions revealed in check- 
ing the twenty paired occupations. The supplementary sched- 
ule, showing in some detail the distribution on the three quali- 
ties of integrity, efficiency, and courtesy, was the most dam- 
aging evidence which turned up against city employees. The 
word-association test corroborated the general results. In 
short, the various parts of the experiment hang together rea- 
sonably well, and the results are in harmony with conclusions 
reached by competent and disinterested observers. 

To return again to the general aspects of the experiment, 
the opinion revealed by the study seems at first sight to sub- 
stantiate the views of city-hall employees who are depressed 
by what they believe to be an unfriendly opinion of the pub- 
lic. On the other hand, it is equally clear that definite and im- 
portant groups in the city are well disposed toward city em- 
ployment, and these groups are in large part those from whom 
public employees are drawn. There is considerable evidence, 
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also, that hostile opinion is directed rather against the politi- 
cians intrenched in such offices as mayor, alderman, and school 
board than against the permanent city employee. 

It must also be stated that the opinion recorded in this 
study is not to be understood as a rational, informed opinion 
based on accurate or extensive acquaintance with the condi- 
tions of public employment. It is a mixture of fact and fancy 
which defies separation. All that can be claimed for it is that 
it is opinion, and operates effectively as such. 

It still remains unknown to what extent and with what 
precise results it counts in depressing or sustaining morale. 
Another study, focusing this time within the city hall, is need- 
ed to establish this connection on a scientific basis; but this 
study waits until the wheels of God have ground out a more 
propitious moment. 

On a larger scale students of the social sciences need to 
know much more about the hierarchies of prestige character- 
istic of the important social groups which comprise contem- 


porary society. The social inheritance of prestige scales, their 
permanence or mutability, their respective bases, and their 
effective influence in determining conduct are all worthy of 
thought and experimentation. Simpler and more accurate 
techniques are undoubtedly available for such inquiries. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 





SOME IMPLICATIONS OF JURISTIC PRAGMATISM 
FOWLER VINCENT HARPER 


I 


NE of the disconcerting factors about the study of 
jurisprudence is the variety of meaning which the 
term conveys. All are familiar with the looseness 

with which the expression is used, and one is at once cautious 
to designate clearly the limitations with which his usage is to 
be attended. The result is that classifications have been made 
which tend to distinguish jurisprudence from broader and 
more narrow fields of legal investigation.’ German writers set 
jurisprudence over against the philosophy of law, both being 
subdivisions of the “science of law,” in the broad sense.* One 
effect of such classification is to emphasize the distinctions be- 
tween jurisprudence, as the science of law in the narrow sense, 
and the philosophy of law, at the expense of recognizing the 
relation between them. It is submitted that jurisprudence, in 
this restricted sense, should be regarded as dependent upon 
philosophy of law, or, as some will have it, the philosophy of 
law as dependent upon jurisprudence.’ The interrelation be- 
tween the two seems to be such that the two propositions are 
interchangeable, for each field is indispensable to the other.* 

It is true, as everyone knows, that for a long time now, 
legal philosophy has been in ill repute. This indeed is a mon- 
strous situation when the investigation of “fundamental prin- 
ciples” is thus neglected. But it may very well be because 
legal philosophy has had in many years but little to offer a 

*Cf. Rottschafer, “Jurisprudence: Philosophy or Science,” Minn. Law Rev., 
XI (1927), 293. 

* See Gareis, Science of Law, p. 15; ibid. (1911), p. 22, n. 3. 

*See Miraglia, Comparative Legal Philosophy (1912), p. 89. 

“Cf. Berolzheimer, The World’s Legal Philosophies (1924), p. 10. 
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world of workingmen and working ideas. But there are signs 
of a change of front, and the interest in philosophical investi- 
gation is unquestionably increasing rapidly. The reasons for 
this are not far to seek. General philosophy is tending to re- 
strict its field to include only such philosophic propositions as 
can be investigated by means of the modern scientific method, 
by which is meant the method of observation, experiment, and 
trial hypothesis as commonly used by men of science since the 
days of Kepler and Copernicus.* 

By such a conception of the philosophy of law, there is at 
once a tendency to eliminate the speculation upon those prop- 
ositions about law which, by hypothesis, are incapable of be- 
ing proved. That this does not inordinately hamper the prov- 
ince of legal philosophy is at once clear when it is remembered 
that in many such propositions it can never be shown that 
there is, in fact, any problem to be solved.” 

Then again, by confining philosophical investigation in 
law to those propositions which may be attacked with the tem- 
per of the scientific spirit and which may be subjected to 
scientific processes, the great and constant threat to legal phi- 
losophy is at once eliminated. An entire system of juristic phi- 
losophy need not crumble into nothingness the instant that 
science and experience detect some fatal flaw in the data upon 
which it is reared. An analogy may be drawn from the effect 
upon philosophy generally of the new physics with its com- 
plete abandonment of the notion of cause, which effect has 
been so pressed upon philosophic and scientific men generally; 
or from the effect of modern astronomy upon the older notion 

*Cf. Russell, “Scientific Method in Philosophy,” Logic and Mysticism and 


Other Essays (1925), p. 97. 

*Cf. Tourtoulon, Philosophy in the Development of Law (1922), pp. 26-27. 
“Two radically different reasons, however, may be given as to why a problem is in- 
soluble. One reason is that the problem is too high for intelligence; the other is that 
the question in its very asking makes assumptions that render the question meaning- 
less. The latter alternative is unerringly pointed to in the celebrated case of design 
v. chance” (Dewey, Influence of Darwin, etc., p. 14). 
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of a “universe” as opposed to a “multiverse.” We are remind- 
ed by a scientific philosopher: 

In the days before Copernicus the conception of the “universe” was 
defensible on scientific grounds: the diurnal revolution of the heavenly 
bodies bound them together as all parts of one system, of which the earth 
was the center. Around this apparent scientific fact, many human de- 
sires rallied: the wish to believe Man important in the scheme of things, 
the theoretical desire for a comprehensive understanding of the whole, the 
hope that the course of nature might be guided by some sympathy with 
our wishes. In this way, an ethically inspired system of metaphysics 
grew up, whose anthropocentrism was apparently warranted by the geo- 
centrism of astronomy. When Copernicus ‘t away the astronomical 
basis of this system of thought, it had grow.. -.. familiar and had asso- 
ciated itself so intimately with men’s aspiration, that it survived with 
scarcely diminished force—survived even Kant’s “Copernican revolu- 
tion,” and is still now the unconscious premise of most metaphysical 
systems.’ 

This survival is nowhere better illustrated in legal phi- 
losophy than in the “universal” conception of the various phi- 
losophies of the law of nature prior to the modern distinctions 
between form and content of the neo-Kantian school. Older 
natural-law philosophies, especially those which survived in 
American law,* represented the older philosophic concept of 
the eternally valid or universal law, a relic of medieval astron- 
omy, to which positive law must conform and by which it 


could be measured.’ 

That both philosophy and science must deal with the same 
subject matter is now so generally conceded that both phi- 
losophers and scientists are beginning to recognize it.’ If, 
then, the philosophy of law be regarded as seeking to clarify 
the method of law, to rationalize its processes and to furnish 


"Russell, op. cit., p. 99. 

*See Haines, “The Law of Nature in State and Federal Judicial Decisions 
(1916),” Yale Law Jour., XXV, 617; Harper, “Natural Law in Constitutional 
Theory,” Mich. Law Rev., XXVI (1927), 62. 

°Cf. Pound, Interpretations of Legal History (1923), pp. 5-6. 

* Cf. Storek in Journal of Philosophy, XXIII (1926), 22, reviewing H. W. 
Carr, Scientific Approach to Philosophy (1924). 
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tests and criteria for the attainment of its ends so that the 
consequences of law can be subjected to the devastating fire of 
applied science, there is at once provoked a field of study 
which is capable of inquiry upon purely empirical bases, and 
one which affords a tangible subject matter. 

But whence, it may be asked, is such a philosophy of law to 
come? Must there be constructed from the whole cloth an en- 
tire new system of legal thought, or is it to spring full blown 
from the science of law? In truth, the yeast of various posi- 
tivistic philosophies has been working in the law for many 
years, manifesting itself in various forms. For a score of years, 
now, since the interest in America has been focused upon so- 
ciological jurisprudence, there have occurred not infrequent 
hints in the literature of the philosophy of law which must 
eventually emerge. Old ways of thinking, sometimes called by 
new names, at frequent intervals threaten to develop into a 
systematic philosophic program in law. And yet, though it is 
strange indeed, a pragmatist philosophy of law has failed def- 
initely to appear or to be as boldly proclaimed as might be ex- 
pected,’ although measureable success is accompanying ex- 
periments in some quarters. 

Pragmatism no doubt has much that is useless for law and 
doubtless for an enduring philosophy of any sort. Its theory 
of the knowledge process and James’s radical empiricism seem 
to offer little help for law. There has been, no doubt, enough 
of metaphysics in modern legal speculation. Further there is no 
more need for a new method for preserving and for justifying 
the rubbish of the law than there is need for a new process of 
justifying the rubbish of religion or of ethics. But pragmatism 
with its empirical bases and its eye directed toward fruits and 
consequences can surely be retained as ground for the super- 
structure which is developing upon it. 

What has pragmatism, then, to offer that is particularly 
tempting to the law? It offers an empirical and scientific way 


™See Wu’s reference to the pragmatist jurist, Jl. Law Rev., XVIII (1924), 
285, 286, 
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of thinking that is peculiarly capable of transplanting directly 
into the loam of Anglo-American law. It directs the legal phi- 
losopher to answers for his problems that fit strikingly well 
into the common-law system. 

Consider, if we may, the pragmatist thesis. “The truth of 
an idea is not a stagnant property inherent in it. Truth hap- 
pens to an idea. It becomes true, is made true by events. Its 
verity is in fact an event, a process; the process of its verifying 
itself, its verification. Its validity is the process of its valida- 
tion.” 

To the sociological jurist this is indeed not unfamiliar, for 
it is the bald statement of a thesis which must form the justifi- 
cation of his method. And yet the effect of such a philosophy 
boldly and deliberately applied to legal phenomena is start- 
ling. Every rule of law is just or unjust as, and according to, 
its subsequent justification. Justice becomes an attribute of 
the legal rule by way of its relation to subsequent experience. 
The justice of the rule is, in fact, the process of its justifica- 
tion. In Judge Cardozo’s phrase, “there is an endless ‘becom- 
ing,’’”* and it is toward this that the eye of the pragmatist 
jurist is directed. 

Thus the decision in every case is a projection into the 
future and a prophecy of the effect upon the social order of the 
conduct thus regulated. Now the “just” becomes merely the 
expedient in adapting the legal order to the social and eco- 
nomic structure. The legal rule enunciated in a decision be- 
comes but a “working hypothesis” which will be demonstrat- 
ed, experientially, to be sound or unsound. The rule will be 
just or unjust as its consequences reveal.’* As law for Justice 
Holmes means prophecies of what the court will do; so, just 
law for the pragmatist jurist means prophecies of what will 

™ James, Pragmatism (1914), p. 201; Preface, Meaning of Truth (1911), p. vi. 

™ Nature of the Judicial Process (1922), p. 28. 


* Cf. More, Ethics, chap. v. The “consequences,” however, include the present 
as well as the future. Cf. Tufts, Creative Intelligence, p. 384. 
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produce the most satisfactory and most desired consequences, 
in the main and on the whole view. 

The pragmatist tool is logic, but logic of an experimental 
type as the only kind consistent with the pragmatist view- 
point. By this logic there is substituted, in Professor Dewey’s 
words,” “the method of search and discovery” for the old syl- 
logistic process. The logic that lends consistence and systema- 
tization to the law is not abandoned, but it is made purely “in- 
strumental” rather than an end in and for itself." Thus the 
instrumental view of logic is founded in and may be said to be 
a part of the pragmatic process. A pragmatist philosophy of 
law will be the theory of the synthetic process of co-ordinating 
the legal materials with desire, with experimental logic as its 
working tool. 

Law, from this standpoint, becomes a part of the general 
scheme of instruments for readaptation. It but assists society 
in its experiments of readjustment. Every application of a 
rule of law is a prophecy, good or bad, as to conditions neces- 
sary to make the future satisfactory. It thus requires in every 
case, verification—in the strict legal sense, justification. The 
whole genius of the pragmatic attitude is that it has no theory 
of reality, and in law it will have no unprovable presupposi- 
tions about abstract justice. It has been called an “emanci- 
pated empiricism” and is content, says Dewey, to “take its 
stand with science.’”’ 

It has been said that law is not like the physical sciences in 
that its subject matter is a physical phenomenon to be ac- 
counted for by a theory worked out by observation of facts,” 
but nevertheless the consequences of the social phenomena 
which constitute the subject matter of law are capable of ob- 
servation, and legal hypotheses can be tested by experience 


* “J ogical Theory in Law,” Corn. Law Quart., X (1925), 17, 21. 
* Ibid., p. 19. * Creative Intelligence (1917), p. 55. 


* Pound, “Scope and Purpose of Sociological Jurisprudence,” Harv. Law Rev., 
XXV (1912), 598. 
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and validated or invalidated. Physical science formerly ac- 
cepted as its fundamental premises a priori assumptions which 
were regarded as self-evident, and the revolutionary character 
of the modern scientific method must be ascribed to its elim- 
ination of such a priori categories and its concentration upon 
the consequences of hypotheses.’® Scientific philosophizing, 
accordingly, formulates as explanations of these hypotheses 
nothing but certain “empirical generalizations,” which can 
themselves be modified from time to time when the working 
hypotheses are corrected by the consequences in experience 
which follow. 

From unexpected sources there come indications of the 
attitude of the pragmatist in the philosophy of law. Especial- 
ly is this true where the sociological school has made headway. 
In America, the most brilliant exponent of sociological juris- 
prudence has been pronounced “a thoroughgoing pragma- 
tist.”*° Vander Eycken finds that “ it is no longer in texts or in 
systems derived from reason that we must look for the source 
of law; it is in social utility, in the necessity that certain con- 
sequences shall be attached to given hypotheses.’ 

The movement on the Continent for “free judicial deci- 
sion” has behind it, in some quarters at least, a juristic prag- 
matism. In Germany, where the transcendental philosophies 
of the neo-Hegelian and neo-Kantian schools are strong, this 
is not so noticeable, but in Gény we find significant indications 
of a philosophy which is, in method, not inconsistent with 
science. He says: 

Now it cannot be repeated too often that legal science is essentially a 
science of action, having no purpose except that of finding the necessary 


rules for the government of certain human relations by external social 
sanctions. It is based on facts of social life which it aims to order and 
* Cohen, “Place of Logical Theory in Law,” ibid., XXIX (1916), 622, 631-32. 
See Wu, op. cit., XVIII, 285, 297. 
* Méthode positive de VInterprétation juridique, p. 401, quoted by Judge Car- 
dozo, Nature of the Judicial Process, pp. 121-22. 
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arrange in such a way that the consequences flowing from them are those 
which are socially desirable.?? 

The connection between sociological jurisprudence and 
juristic pragmatism is not difficult to understand. Sociological 
jurisprudence demands a pragmatist philosophy of law—in 
fact, it presupposes it. Dean Pound has pointed out, in his 
critique of sociological jurisprudence, five characteristics of 
the sociological jurist,“ every one of which is teleological, in 
the broad sense, namely, by assuming a system wherein pur- 
poses are realized within wider or more narrow limits. The 
necessity for a pragmatist attitude in philosophy is consistent 
with none but the teleological method in science.” 

Sociological jurisprudence has pointed law toward social 
justice and has assumed that law must seek to attain certain 
ends. What it needs is (1) a philosophy which will explain its 
method and furnish it with a rationale; and (2) one which 
will provide the sociological jurist with tools and show him 
how to use them by (3) furnishing him with some scale of 


values by which he can hew his way through the experiential 
flux of the legal order. 

Jhering’s great thesis, as everyone knows, provides a meth- 
od which in its bare form but puts off the ultimate problem.” 
* “Judicial Freedom of Decision,” Science of Legal Method (1912), p. 16. 

* “Scope and Purpose of Sociological Jurisprudence,” Harv. Law Rev., XXV 


(1912), 489, 512-16. 

* Cf. Dewey, “Philosophic Method,” Experience and Nature (1925), p. 37. 
“The purport of thinking, scientific and philosophic, is not to eliminate choice but 
to render it less arbitrary, and more significant. It loses its arbitrary character when 
its quality and consequences are such as to commend themselves to the reflection of 
others after they have betaken themselves to the situations indicated; it becomes 
significant when reason for the choice is found to be weighty, and its consequences 
momentous. This statement is not a commendation of the will to believe. It is not 
a statement that we should choose, or that some choices are self-justifying. It is a 
statement that wherever reflection occurs and intelligence operates, a selective dis- 
crimination does occur. The justification of a choice is wholly another matter; it is 
extrinsic. It depends upon the extent in which observation, memory and forethought 
have entered into making the choice, and upon the consequences that flow from it. 
When choice is avowed, others can repeat the course of the experience; it is an ex- 
periment to be tried, not an automatic safety device.” 


* Cf. Gény, op. cit., pp. 13-14. 
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Sociological jurisprudence, in its more developed form, while 
it lends direction to, yet does not completely fix, the empirical 
limits of the juristic process. There is still wanting a systemat- 
ic philosophy of law. Sociological jurisprudence is a method 
in the science of law, while juristic pragmatism is a scientific 
method in the philosophy of law. Experimental logic is the 
actual juristic tool with which the work is performed. As aux- 
iliary equipment, for purposes of testing hypotheses through 
examinations into their consequences, there must be legal so- 
ciology, legal economics, and the behavioristic ethics which is 
in the process of formulation. Thus the functional study of 
law extends the juristic process and furnishes means by which 
recurring checks can be made. As Dean Pound predicted, 
some years ago, “the sociological movement in jurisprudence 
is a movement for pragmatism as a philosophy of law... . 
for putting the human factor in the central place and relegat- 
ing logic to its true position as an instrument.’ 

But if the sociological movement presupposes a pragmatist 
philosophy in law, it does so no more than other characteris- 
tics of American legal thought. Pragmatism has been regard- 
ed as peculiarly American and particularly adapted to the 
culture of a people of our experience. It is not inconsistent 
with the spirit and methods of the common law. Judge Car- 
dozo has declared that “‘the juristic philosophy of the common 
law is at bottom the philosophy of pragmatism,””’ and Dean 
Pound has described the process which only juristic pragma- 
tism can explain as one of the “purely juristic methods of 


systematizing the judicial finding of law.” He continues: 

This method, in appearance crude and unscientific, is none the less 
justified by its results. It is, in truth, the method of the natural scientist, 
of the physician and of the engineer, the method of trial hypothesis and 
confirmation. The tentative results of a priori reasoning are corrected 
continually by experience. A cautious advance is made at some point. If 
just results follow, the advance goes forward and in time a rule is devel- 


* “Mechanical Jurisprudence,” Colo. Law Rev., VIII (1908), 605, 609-10. 
™ Nature of the Judicial Process (1922), p. 102. 
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oped. If the results are not just, a new line is taken, and so on until the 
best line is discovered.”® 


There are still other reasons to expect the seeds of prag- 
matism to flourish in American law. Continental critics of the 
neo-Hegelian fold have criticized sociological jurisprudence 
and the entire doctrine of “interests.” Berolzheimer says: 

Just as well, or just as ill, as on the basis of the “justice based on 
needs or interests” might cases be decided by the throw of the dice. The 
“justice based on needs or interests,” which in the last analysis may be 
reduced to Jhering’s utilitarian theory, offers an erroneous standard for 
the weighing of the unweighable. Moreover, it puts profit and advantage 
in the place of right and justice, so that the function of doing justice 
would be degraded to a mere act of administration.*® 


But that which here offends this pretentious conception of 
“justice,” which presumably may not always be one with 
“profit and advantage,” is by no means so outrageous to the 
Anglo-American legal philosopher. The notion of justice which 
approves and fosters the widespread tendency toward admin- 
istrative justice and individualized application of law is not 
only consistent with the thesis of juristic pragratism but is re- 
inforced by such a philosophy. “Administration,” declares 
Pound, “has thus far proved the most effective agency of ad- 
ministrative justice. Thus we may understand the growth of 
administrative justice which has gone forward so rapidly in 
the last twenty-five years. Administration had little place in 
the pioneer, rural, agricultural society of the last century. It 
belongs to a busy age.”*’ The conditions which the American 
scene affords and which have produced administrative ma- 
chinery and the sociological method in juristic science demand 
likewise a philosophy which is akin to nothing more than to 
juristic pragmatism. 


*“Courts and Legislation,” Science of Legal Method, p. 214; cf. Cardozo, 
op. cit., p. 23; cf. Pound, “Theory of Judicial Decision,” Harv. Law Rev., XXXVI 
(1923), 940, 953. 

* “Perils of Emotionalism,” Science of Legal Method, p. 172. 

” “Taw and Social Work,” Ind. Law Jour., III (1927), 183, 189. 
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And thus we are brought to realize that not only does 
juristic pragmatism sanction the teleological method in sci- 
ence, but that it is in complete accord with the evolutionary 
conception of law.*' But herein, again, is there a radical dif- 
ference between the orthodox historical jurist or the neo- 
Hegelian type and the pragmatist philosopher. It is evolution 
of a different sort. The older evolutionist will disprove, to his 
entire satisfaction, the entire utilitarian doctrine by showing 
how “each substantial and fundamental change in the law has 
been the result of a struggle and the victory of one part of the 
community over the other—a struggle, to be sure, under the 
banner of a more modern and advanced idea of justice, and a 
victory of law purified over a stagnating condition that had 
come to be felt as unjust.””” 

The deterministic attitude here finds expression in the no- 
tion of law as something found, rather than made;* some- 
thing to be studied rather than controlled and directed. A 
pantheistic universe has swallowed up law, leaving nothing 
but the marks of history.** The kind of evolution character- 
istic of juristic pragmatism, however, is more modern, and in- 
deed more radical. In the first place, it is free from the presup- 
position of the old-fashioned evolutionist philosophy which 
assumes, on strict biological analogy, that all change is for the 
better.** It will not deny that the “unfolding of the idea of 
liberty” might very conceivably amount to deprivation of 
both individual and social freedom. In other words, it is not 

* Dewey, Influence of Darwin, etc. (1910), pp. 8-9. 


* Berolzheimer, “Perils of Emotionalism,” op. cit., p. 171. 

* Pound, Law and Morals (1922), p. 16; Interpretations of Legal History 
(1923), p. 16; “Scope and Purpose of Sociological Jurisprudence,” Harv. Law Rev., 
XXIV (1911), 591, 599. 

* Cf. Tourtoulon, op. cit., p. 617. 

* Cf. Russell, Mysticism and Logic, pp. 22 ff.; Russell, “Scientific Method in 
Philosophy,” op. cit., p. 105; cf. Cohen, Editorial Preface to Tourtoulon, Philosophy 
in the Development of Law, pp. xxv-xxvi; cf. Tourtoulon’s discussion of “Progres- 
sive Evolution,” ibid., pp. 603 ff. 
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forced to assume that the natural order of things is growth 
rather than deterioration; progress rather than retrogression.” 

Now juristic pragmatism maintains that there is nothing 
inconsistent between a teleological system and a deterministic 
system.” The historical view is mechanical, not as opposed to 
organic but as opposed to volitional, and determinism is un- 
derstood as mechanical determinism. For the pragmatist jurist 
there is no contradiction in maintaining that the law is both 
teleological and deterministic because the determinants are 
not necessarily posited in a system of mechanical causation. 
Bertrand Russell will insist that it may be teleological and, at 
the same time, mechanically determined,” although we are 
not to accept Russell’s conception of pragmatism nor yet con- 
cede the logical positions into which he argues it.” 

Another important contribution which juristic pragmatism 
offers is the method of finding some scale for supplying the cri- 
teria for judgment. ‘“Value-standards,” as they have been 
called,“ are one of the most immediate demands upon the 
theory of law. 

Here it is that the instrumental aspect of judgment is im- 
portant. Since the scientist’s ideas are “‘working hypotheses” 
and have value as they enable him to predict and to control, 
his ideas are the instruments for directing experience, by con- 
structing anticipations and conditions appropriate to their 
realization. The test of the truth of his idea is in the carrying 
from anticipation to realization. So, as applied to law as a test 
of justice, the “workability” of the rule to resolve the difficul- 
ty which created the problem in the first place will furnish the 


* Consequently, we get the conception of responsibility. Cf. Dewey, op. cit., 
p.17: “but if insight into specific conditions of value and into specific consequences 
of ideas is possible, philosophy must in time become a method of locating and inter- 
preting the more serious of the conflicts that occur in life, and a method of pro- 
jecting ways for dealing with them; a method of moral and political diagnosis and 
prognosis.” 

* Cf. Russell, “On the Notion of Cause,” op. cit., pp. 201 ff. 

* Ibid., p. 208. * Ibid., p. 203. 

“See Rottschafer, “Jurisprudence: Philosophy or Science,” Minn. Law Rev., 
XI, 293, 298 ff. 
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only test possible and the only one necessary. Beyond this, 
nothing can be demanded of the law. “Hence judgment arises 
in the self-conscious realization of a problem. . . . . When 
the difficulty has been apprehended, the judgment emerges as 
the consciousness of the conditions which will attain the de- 
sired end of action freed and unimpaired.””** 

Just as truth for the pragmatist becomes a class name for 
all sorts of working values in experience,** so justice for the 
pragmatist jurist becomes a class name for all sorts of definite 
working values in legal experience. And as economics long ago 
gave up the notion of an absolute or real value and recognized 
that it is want only which makes value, so the juristic prag- 
matist looks for no value except that which is raised by social 
and human need. This yields a conception of justice which is 
organic and synthetic and one which is in constant process of 
reconstruction.** Values vary directly with wants, and since it 
is want that is to be measured rather than value in any other 
sense, the problem is not insurmountable, for sciences other 
than law are developing pragmatic tools for estimating the 
intensity of social needs. 

I 


So, since “‘it is the business of legal science to teach the law 
as it actually works,’”* the construction of a scientific philoso- 


“S. F. McLennan, “Typical Stages in the Development of Judgment,” Studies 
in Logical Theory (1903), pp. 128, 137. 

“ James, Pragmatism, p. 68. 

““Tntelligence and reason imply (a) considering the proposed act or the actu- 
ally performed act as a whole and in its relations. Especially they mean considering 
consequences. In order to foresee consequences there is required not only empirical 
observation of past experience, not only deduction from already formulated con- 
cepts—as when we say that injustice will cause hard feelings and revolt—but that 
rarer quality which in the presence of a situation discerns a meaning not obvious, 
suggests an idea, ‘injustice,’ to interpret the situation. Situations are neither already 
labeled ‘unjust,’ nor are they obviously unjust to the ordinary mind. Analysis into 
elements and rearrangement of the elements into a new synthesis are required. This 
is eminently a synthetic or ‘creative’ activity” (James H. Tufts, “The Moral Life 
and the Construction of Values and Standards,” Creative Intelligence, pp. 354, 
363-64). 

“ Ehrlich, “Judicial Freedom of Decision,” Science of Legal Method, p. 77. 
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phy of law may well be the logical task of those interested in 
such fields of thought. That there is a need for such a philoso- 
phy cannot more unhappily be illustrated than by the pro- 
nouncement of an American judge that in the common law 
“there are no working hypotheses.’ 

The materials for such a philosophy should be ready and 
waiting in the actual workings of the law. If the method ac- 
tually employed in legal science is one that presupposes an ex- 
perimental philosophy, that method in operation should be ex- 
pected to reveal the sources for such material. We need not be 
reminded by Wurzel that the method betrays at once the point 
of view from which one approaches a subject and will deter- 
mine different results accordingly.*° Since the sociological 
method is one that is consciously developed by legal science, 
and since it is consistent with the pragmatic view, we may ex- 
pect best results from an investigation of opinions which re- 
veal the sociological jurist deliberately pursuing his science, 
although in view of the empiricism which the common-law 
system has developed, the attitude of the juristic pragmatist 
is not deeply latent beneath the entire process. 

In considering the complete process of judicial reasoning, 
it seems obvious that legal science has a unique function to 
perform. It must establish certain hypotheses from the avail- 
able legal materials from which the decision in the instant case 
can be developed, and it must anticipate consequences which 
will justify and explain the decision when it is reached. But it 
has been pointed out by Professor Dewey that, as a matter of 
fact, the conclusion does not follow from the so-called “prem- 
ises,” that the premises and the conclusion are two ways of 
stating the same thing. The development of the premises and 
the development of the conclusion are one and the same opera- 
tion.** It appears in the form of the “giving of reasons” in the 


“R. L. Fowler, “The New Philosophies of Law,” Harv. Law Rev., XXVII 
(1914), 718, 721. 

“Juridical Thinking,” Science of Legal Method, p. 295, n. 13. 

“ Dewey, “Logical Theory in Law,” Corn. Law Quart., X (1925), 17, 23. 
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opinion of the court. Surely if the court in its opinion is pur- 
porting to represent the logical steps through which the judi- 
cial mind actually passes in working out the problem, it is 
fooling no one so much as itself. The entire opinion merely 
sets forth the hypothesis which is involved over and over again 
in different forms. Logic has been described as the ‘“deriva- 
tion of a consequence from a rule or a principle or a precedent 
which, accepted as a datum, contains implicitly within itself 
the germ of the conclusion.’** What is really important is that 
we recognize that here a datum of legal experience occurs by 
refining hypotheses constructed from the legal experience at 
hand, which themselves anticipate an explanation of that de- 
veloped datum. 

The philosophy of law, if it is to perform its task, must 
now develop “empirical generalizations” from which the hy- 
potheses which the court has set up may proceed as conclu- 
sions. While this is the part of the entire process that is con- 
cealed to a greater or less extent, it is here that the ends of 
law are postulated and that the secret of the method is to be 
found. Now in so far as pragmatism constructs a thesis which 
demands a teleological method, it to that extent points laws 
toward the consequences and demands a technique which the 
sociological jurist has supplied. Without a juristic pragma- 
tism, however, sociological jurisprudence lacks a rationale and 
is entirely without a sound philosophical basis. 

But philosophy must do more, and pragmatism does more. 
It must provide some standard whereby to test the decision 
once it emerges. Hence the decision rendered is but another 
hypothesis just as those from which it is developed. It is an 
attempt to control future experience. It is a prophecy of what 
conditions will produce the realization from the present antici- 
pation. It is to be tested, proved, and justified by its conse- 
quences. If it “works,” it will be just; if its working value is 
high, it will to that extent be verified. 


“ Cardozo, op. cit., p. 49. 
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Thus it is seen that just as an experimental logic regards 
the premises of its processes as but working hypotheses, so a 
juristic pragmatism regards the rule of law enunciated in the 
decision arrived at as a mere working hypothesis, to be tested 
by subsequent experience, as sociology, ethics, and the allied 
sciences shall reveal it. 

In this entire process, there is seen the inseparability and 
interdependence of the science of law and the philosophy of 
law,** and the necessity for a consistent theory in both. Both 
demand, moreover, tools which will assist the jurist to arrive 
at the postulated ends and pursue the prescribed method. Not 
the least essential to the satisfactory working of the system is 
the aid of extra-jurisprudential disciplines in checking up on 
results and measuring the reasons therefor. 

By this conception it is seen that the philosophy of law is 
nothing more than a process. Philosophy and science consti- 
tute one co-ordinated system of thought, science being sub- 
ordinate to philosophy in the logical scheme, but inevitably 
linked to it. Legal philosophy now proceeds upon no presup- 
positions whatever except the principles of logic which are not 
substantive presuppositions at all, but merely such as pertain 
to the method, not only of philosophy but of all science. 

Now the philosophy of law seeks to determine the ends of 
law and to direct science to the attainment of them. There- 
after it provides for tests for the hypotheses, supplied by the 
applied sciences. It will be recalled how the analytical method 
has ever revealed a philosophy of presuppositions of a fatal 
kind. The procedural presuppositions of the principles of logic 
assume a substantive form in the syllogism. This has ever 
been the limitation of the analytical jurist. His method is good 
so far as it goes, but when it becomes a philosophic system 
which depends upon the absoluteness of the content of the 
logical conceptions, it ceases to be serviceable. 

“Cf. Wu, “The Juristic Philosophy of Roscoe Pound,” Jil. Law Rev., XVIII, 
285, 287. 
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Sociological jurisprudence, however, calls for and must re- 
veal a different philosophy, for in so far as the process of form- 
ulating the ends of law is concerned, the “empirical general- 
izations” from which the hypothesis proceeds are conditioned 
upon a valid method of determining social needs. Thus when 
corrections are made upon the hypotheses, where, by compe- 
tent investigations of a functional nature, the consequences 
reveal errors in the application of juristic science, there is no 
invalidation of the philosophy of law. Wherever, then, in an 
actual opinion, the sociological method is discovered, there 
should be behind the process a philosophy of juristic pragma- 
tism whether the basic principles are articulate in the opinion 
or not. 

Thus an examination of judicial decisions which have 
made possible the great flood of social legislation within the 
past three-score years, completely revolutionizing the legal 
conception of “due process of law,” proceed from a deep-root- 
ed pragmatist thinking. Hours of labor laws which had for- 
merly outraged the liberty of contract dogma have been found 
to “work” better than the older hypothesis.” Statutes alleviat- 
ing conditions of employment, while formerly regarded as “‘in- 
sulting” to the American workingman,” have higher working 
values than decisions which emanated from natural law but 
left the laborer “free to starve.”*’ Freedom of silence guaran- 
teed by “natural right’’®* is abandoned when service-letter 
statutes for employees remove an evil which sociological and 
economic science lays bare as all too real.”* Sterilization laws 


” Dominion Hotel v. Arizona, 17 Ariz. 267, 151 Pac. 958 (1915); State v. Col- 
lins, 47 S.D. 325, 198 N.W. 557 (1923). See Harper, “Due Process of Law in State 
Labor Legislation,” Mich. Law Rev., XXVI (1923), 599. 

* See Godsharles v. Wigeman, 113 Pa. St. 431, 437, 6 Alt. 354 (1886). 

= Knoxville Iron Co. v. Harbison, 183 US. 13, 46 L.Ed. 55, 22 Sup. Ct. 1 
(1901). 

See St. Louis S.W.R.R. v. Griffin, 106 Tex. 477, 171 S.W. 703 (1914). 

* Prudential Insurance Co. v. Cheek, 259 U.S. 530, 66 L.Ed. 1044, 42 Sup. Ct. 
516 (1922). 
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become constitutional when it is demonstrated that society 
sustains wrongs which are great in comparison with the per- 
sonal inconvenience which attends a simple operation,” and 
zoning ordinances are valid when the social standard of aes- 
thetics demands a more workable rule than the old individual- 
ist philosophy of the common law could afford.” 

The common law, too, affords constant evidences of the 
juristic pragmatism which alone can solve its philosophic 
problems. A modern commentator on the law of negligence 
has called to mind two decisions involving the violation of a 
statute by plaintiff, as a defense. The Vermont court found it 
good, because the plaintiff was doing an act which was forbid- 
den, and the law consequently imposed no duty upon the de- 
fendant to exercise care toward him to protect him from 
danger.*’ The Wisconsin court, however, found that plaintiff’s 
violation of the statute had nothing to do with the injury, and 
consequently it was no defense in an action for negligence.” 
As some will have it, the decision turned on the proposition 
that the statute was not designed to relieve the defendant 
from his wrong.” In any event both decisions were logical 
enough and both, perhaps, sound. The writer says: 

The question was one of sound policy, and the Wisconsin court took 
one view while the Vermont court took the other. Which was right? 
There is no right and wrong in such cases. It is a matter of judgment, 
good taste, an interpretation of the community’s desires; in short, law 
making; at least the bounding of the scope of the protection afforded by 
the rule of law in question.®° 

Thus when jurists talk of judicial decision, not in terms of 
a logically determined system or a historical determined phe- 

See Justice Holmes in Buck v. Bell, 47 Sup. Ct. 584 (1927). 

“See Baker, “Constitutionality of Zoning Ordinances,” JIJ. Law, Rev., XX 
(1925), 213. 

* Johnson v. Irasburgh, 47 Vt. 28 (1874). 

* Sutton v. Wauwatose, 29 Wis. 21 (1871). 

” Green, “Contributory Negligence and Proximate Cause,” N.C. Law Rev., VI 
(1927), 1, 14-15. 

” Ibid., p. 15. 
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nomenon, but in terms of “judgment,” “good taste,” and “‘in- 
terpretation of the community’s desire,” they are talking in 
terms of working hypotheses, offensive to any form of natural 
law. Courts are almost consciously talking juristic pragma- 
tism when they reject hypotheses on the grounds that “prece- 
dents drawn from the days of travel by stage coach do not fit 
the conditions of travel today. The principle . . . . does not 
change, but the things subject to the principle do change. 
They are whatever life in a developing civilization requires 
them to be.’ 

And so, if there is anything characteristic about juristic 
pragmatism it is that it seeks to bring the law in accord with 
life and with reality. Contrary to some impressions that prag- 
matism, by reason of its empirical nature, is concerned only 
with dead facts,” juristic pragmatism must project its legal 
hypotheses into the future and have, at all times, one eye 
pointed in the direction of future experience. Rules of law are 
only tentative. They do not have, strictly speaking, the qual- 
ity of justice. It is not a case of “right” or “‘wrong,”’ but of the 
most workable regulation of conduct. Thus allowance is made 
for life and its vicissitudes. Law will not necessarily be logi- 
cal, for life is illogical. “The moulds expand and shrink.’ 
At all times, the law must attempt to look ahead, and it is this 
foresight which will make for progress in law, and it is the ca- 
pacity and equipment to make intelligent corrections and 
modifications that will make the law tolerable and useful to 
society.** 

“ Judge Cardozo in MacPherson v. Buick Co., 217 N.Y. 382, 111 N.E. 1050 


(1916). 

“Cf. Kocourek, Introduction to Berolzheimer, The World’s Legal Philosophies 
(1924), p. Xx. : ‘ 

® Judge Cardozo in Glanzier v. Shepherd, 233 N. Y. 236, 135 N.E. 275 (1922). 

“A well-settled doctrine of equity provides it a defense against a bill for 
specific performance to show that plaintiff had had knowledge of material facts, ob- 
tained through superior instruments and facilities of information, which he failed to 
disclose and which, although not amounting to actual fraud so as to support a re- 
cision, yet results in such a hard bargain that its enforcement would be inequitable 
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Often a court, following the common-law tradition of in- 
dividualism, will purport to turn its decision on grounds 
reached by a specious legalism, and lip service to dogmas, 
when, in fact, the real reasons are those explained by juristic 
pragmatism—looking to the fruits and consequences by a 
projection into future experience. Thus a court in “balancing 
the equities” of litigants may argue that “in a case of con- 
flicting rights, where neither party can enjoy his own without 
in some measure restricting the liberty of the other in the use 
of property, the law must make the best arrangement it can 
between the contending parties, with a view to preserving to 
each one the largest measure of liberty possible under the cir- 
cumstances.’””* In truth, however, the secret is out when the 
same court puts the problem in other terms: “Shall the com- 
plainants be granted, in the way of damages, the full measure 
of relief to which their injuries entitle them, or shall we go 
further, and grant their request to blot out two great mining 
and manufacturing enterprises, destroy half of the taxable 
values of a county, and drive more than 10,000 people from 
their homes?’ 

Again, in refusing an injunction to prevent a tannery from 
polluting a stream which if issued would impair or conclude 


(Banaghan v. Malaney, 200 Mass. 46, 85 N.E. 839 [1908]). A different situation is 
presented, however, when it appears that plaintiff’s means of information were, in 
truth, no better if not inferior to defendant’s, and plaintiff had no reason to suspect 
that defendant had not the same information as he. Here there is no reprehensible 
conduct on plaintiff’s part which could be construed as moral culpability. Yet he 
cannot have specific performance (Cowan v. Sapp, 81 Ala. 525, 8 So. 212). (The 
rule is different, however, in England. Turner v. Green, 2 Ch. 205 [1895]; see dis- 
cussion of the two cases in Pomeroy, Sec. 2206, n. 94.) 

Here the court has not been concerned to base its decision upon the dogma of 
clean hands. It has gone farther, and looked to the facts and the consequences, find- 
ing the bargain quite as hard whether plaintiff has been morally culpable or not. 
The economics of the cases are the same. By looking to the consequences, both in 
the immediate situation and in the future, the result has been determined in con- 
formity with the desirability and social utility of those probable consequences. 

* Madison v. Ducktown Sulphur, Copper & Iron Co., 113 Tenn. 331, 83 S.W. 
658, 667, cited in Cook’s Cases on Equity (Abr.) (1904), p. 365. 

 Ibid., 83 S.W. 658, 666. 
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operation of the industry, the court did not “feel justified in 
decreeing the issuance of an injunction, the consequences of 
which would amount to nothing less than a public calamity.” 
Already reference had been made to an injunction against a 
paper mill which had caused it to be shut down for five years. 

And so juristic pragmatism may be at the bottom of much 
discarding of hypotheses which have proved unworkable and 
hence unjust. Little is heard in modern law of fraud about 
caveat emptor;*° fine distinctions between “affirmations” and 
“warranties” have ceased to be important in the law of sales; 
constant tendencies in the law of torts and credit transactions 
to distribute loss where it can most easily be carried will read- 
ily occur;"* more socially workable principles will be injected 


* Driscoll v. American Hide & Leather Co., 102 Misc. 612, 170 N.YS. 121 
(1918), cited in Cook, op. cit., p. 353, n. 1. 

* Whalen v. Union Bag & Paper Co., 208 N.Y. 1, 101 N.E. 805, cited in ibid. 
(1913), p. 351. Can the attitude of the pragmatist jurist be more forcefully pre- 
sented than in the principles which underlie the whole course of the development of 
equity jurisdiction? “The absence of precedents or novelty in incidence presents no 
obstacle to the exercise of the jurisdiction of a court of equity Chancellor 
Cottinham in Wallworth v. Holt, 4 Myl. & C. 619, says: ‘I think it the duty of this 
court (meaning equity) to adapt its practice and course of proceeding to the exist- 
ing state of society, and not by too strict an adherence to forms and rules, estab- 
lished under different circumstances, to decline to administer justice, and enforce 
rights for which there is no other remedy.’ Paraphrasing the language of Justice 
Herrick in Green Island Ice Co. v. Norton, 105 App. Div. 331, 86 N.Y.S. 613, 94 
N.Y.S. 1147, the jurisdiction of Equity is constantly growing and expanding, and 
relief is now granted in cases where formerly the courts would not have thought for 
a moment of so doing. From time immemorial it has been the rule not to grant 
equitable relief where a party praying for it had an adequate remedy at law; but 
modern ideas of what are adequate remedies are changing and expanding, and it is 
gradually coming to be understood that a system of law which will not prevent the 
doing of a wrong, but only affords redress after the wrong is committed, is not a 
complete system and is inadequate to the present needs of society” (Judge Dill in 
Vanderbilt v. Mitchell, 72 N.J.Eq. 910, 67 Atl. 97, cited in Cook, op. cit. [1907], 
p. 283). 

Cf. Feezer, “Social Justice in Field of Torts,’ Minn. Law Rev., XI, 313, 
317 ff. 
Cf. Chandelor v. Lopus, Croke Jac. 4, in Williston, Cases on Sales (1625), 
p. 668, with Un. Sales Act, Sec. 12. 


™ McPherson v. Buick Co., cited supra. 
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into the law of defamation;** and the law of evidence will pro- 
vide hypotheses to produce a greater consistency between 
their consequences and actual experience.” 

If a philosophy of juristic pragmatism is worth anything, 
it will be because it provides legal patterns of thought which 
are calculated to lay emphasis upon juridical facts and upon 
social facts; it looks to the first for the hypotheses of the legal 
order, to the latter for their consequences. It thus confines law 
to the realities of life and should clear the way for a greater 
perfection of the sociological method, and, at the same time, 
lend symmetry and clarity to the legal system. 


UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 


™ Even without express statutory authority (Hutchins v. Page, 75 N.H. 215, 
72 Atl. 689 [1909]). 

Cf. E. A. Harper, arguing for the application of rules of evidence that will 
produce “a desirable result and one not inconsistent with the reason underlying the 
rule itself” (“Admissibility of Declarations of Corporate Agents,” Univ. of Pa. Law 
Rev., LXXVI [1927], 1, 18). 





THE LIMITS OF MORAL TOLERANCE 
A. K. ROGERS 


HE fashion of adopting a laudatory attitude toward 

the claims of scientific research as a basis for social 

programs has so much to recommend it that there is 
perhaps some danger nowadays of its winning a too uncritical 
acceptance. Already the movement has made considerable 
headway. Unless the facts unearthed prove too annoying, even 
the loyal partisan will accord a measure of respect to the social 
statistician; he can afford to do this because, for one thing, 
factual evidence is seldom unambiguous and he always is at 
liberty to substitute for inconvenient data considerations more 
congenial. Any cause whose treasury will justify the expense 
is now apt accordingly to have its own fact-finding agencies, 
with the result that a skeptical observer might be excused for 
questioning whether the net outcome may not be to render 
somewhat easier that prevailing state of mental confusion 
which is the great desideratum of those who are desirous of 
putting something over. It is true the possibility is always 
present of overbearing the prestige of special and competing 
interests by the higher authority of the state. But what the 
advocates of a “‘science”’ of politics still have failed to do is to 
show any very compelling reason to suppose that govern- 
ments are going to be more scrupulous in their use of facts 
than those they are relied on to correct. A government is noth- 
ing but a group of men with particular interests who happen to 
have got control of the political machinery for the time being, 
and if they refrain from doctoring the conclusions of their ex- 
pert advisers or, what is still more effective, from picking ad- 
visers on whose soundness they can count in advance, it will 
not be because they lack the will. It is not the least of the pub- 
lic services which Mr. Coolidge has performed that he has 
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shown the possibilities that reside in a consciertious attention 
to the personnel of commissions intended to determine the 
facts on which political action may be based. 

More relevant however to my present purpose is another 
objection to a sole dependence on scientific fact-finding to 
meet political requirements—the inability, that is, of statis- 
tical information to offer guidance unless we already are 
agreed about the direction in which we want to move. The 
reason this second point is so often overlooked is the existence 
of a variety of human ends which we are accustomed with 
some excuse to take for granted. Health is for example one of 
these, and, consequently, most of the problems about health 
we can afford to leave in the hands of biologists and doctors. 
To a lesser extent the same thing holds good of a fairly ex- 
tensive group of problems with which economic theory has 
traditionally been wont to deal. Few persons are prepared to 
adopt a public policy which means a loss of national resources 
or an interference with the healthy processes of trade, and the 
only way to forecast the probable effect a given policy will 
have upon the wealth of nations is through an accurate knowl- 
edge of economic data for which expert training is required. 

But also it is not safe to overlook the fact that questions 
are all the time arising which are apt to be prejudiced by such 
a preoccupation with economic ways and means. It is just as 
dangerous to take prosperity as a self-evidently valid goal as 
it is to commit one’s self to any other abstraction without first 
making sure what it stands for in particular. In its current use 
prosperity means a state of things where manufacturers and 
traders are able to count on high prices and a large excess of 
profits. But this, when it is stated plainly, will arouse much 
more enthusiasm in those who have commodities to sell than 
in their customers; while a measure of prosperity no doubt 
will filter through to many of the buying public, official as- 
surances that the best way to aid the poor is to increase profits 
and lessen taxes for the rich cannot escape an air of paradox. 
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And one may go farther still and question whether conspicu- 
ous economic prosperity in whatever form is an end which may 
be counted on to meet the approval of all reasonable men. In 
the past it has appeared a truism to nearly all of those reputed 
wisest in their understanding of man’s ways that prosperity 
cannot go beyond a certain point without risk to his more cre- 
ative and spiritual activities; and while such a judgment has 
ceased to carry much weight to the present generation the 
fruits of its rejection are not altogether reassuring. Art and 
religion cannot be in a very healthy state when the one has 
more and more to turn to the service of commercial exploita- 
tion for its rewards, and when Christian zeal is driven to find 
its escape from smugness in crusades against Darwin, in bait- 
ing co-religionists, or in forcing personal abstentions on pro- 
testing neighbors. I have used the word spiritual here with 
some misgivings since there clings to it a flavor of piety which 
is repellent to many minds; all I mean it to imply, however, is 
the existence of human preferences in the form of self-con- 
scious possibilities of feeling or enjoyment which can be distin- 
guished from the utilitarian values of biological preservation 
or industrial efficiency. Not that success in the art of getting 
on in the world is without its contribution to the joy of living. 
But once its value is recognized as lying not in itself but in the 
inner satisfaction which it brings, the way is open to the fur- 
ther recognition that it enters into competition with an in- 
definite variety of other ends against which it will need on oc- 
casion to be justified. 

So long as people disagree then—and I presume no one 
will deny that they do differ pretty widely—as to what kind 
of life is to be taken as the most desirable kind, the adoption 
of even the most apparently self-evident among them as a 
premise without some preliminary scrutiny is open to consid- 
erable risk. That moralists are often disposed to such a course 
is only to say that moralists are very much like other men, and 
it is one of the most universal proclivities of human nature to 
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take for granted that, if I prefer a thing, only perversity in my 
neighbor will prevent his sharing in my preference. So long as 
one can avoid asking himself questions—which usually means 
so long as he finds the general run of people complaisant to- 
ward his own tastes—he may be able to remain indefinitely in 
this persuasion, and whatever contributes to such an outcome 
has in consequence a very strong appeal. Thus it is among the 
recommendations of the traditional family ideal that it pro- 
tects a man from temptations to self-scrutiny by intrenching 
him within a friendly group which he can count on not to raise 
annoying doubts about his favorite assumptions, and it is only 
natural he should resent modernism when it encourages his 
wife and daughters to cultivate opinions of their own. But 
once forced to take active note that there are different prefer- 
ences current in the world, a man of any intelligence is bound 
to feel himself under some compulsion to justify his own par- 
tialities instead merely of reiterating them. And having gone 
as far as this he may even be led to entertain the further pos- 
sibility that no one sort of life represents the good life, and 
that morality needs to find a place for a number of competing 
goals. 

Such a suspicion gets no inconsiderable reinforcement from 
the fact, which at least calls for explanation, that conventional 
ideals pretty generally nowadays are having to defend their 
claims against the hostile critic. Even the inclusive ideal of 
the “social” life after gaining in the last century an almost 
overpowering prestige is now showing signs of wear. The pre- 
vailing note of the new generation among its intellectuals is an 
individualism which shows slight respect for social authority, 
while everywhere a practical disregard of law is growing which 
extends, whenever the law is not content simply to discoun- 
tenance the things for which they have themselves no inclina- 
tion, to the most reputable members of society including those 
who make and enforce the law. One ought not to be misled 
here by taking too seriously official spokesmen who urge re- 
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spect for law as the saving social virtue and who are so im- 
pressed by the wickedness of questioning authority that not 
legal violations simply but whatever conceivably may lead to 
such violations in the future—freedom of discussion for ex- 
ample—become proper objects of public reprobation. The 
most casual examination will make evident that the clamor in 
behalf of constitutionalism and authoritarianism at the pres- 
ent day is a sign of weakness rather than of strength; its 
source is plainly not assurance but apprehension, due to a per- 
ception of the growing strength of hostile forces. 

It is no occasion for surprise that those who do not them- 
selves share actively in the spirit of revolt which gets expres- 
sion in the youth movement or the feminist movement or the 
demand for freer artistic expression, should put it down to the 
perennial impatience of an undisciplined human nature with 
the barriers which the wisdom of the ages has erected against 
man’s inborn gift for making a fool of himself. And doubtless 
modernism has its too exuberant side; there is rather gener- 
ally to be observed in the advanced thinker in every age a cer- 
tain self-admiring complacency that verges on the absurd. But 
the ground for this criticism to which the more earnest mod- 
ernist is likely to expose himself lies less in his fundamental 
premises than in his failure to live up to them consistently 
enough. Usually he may be counted on to be a stout opponent 
of all forms of public censorship; this is only natural since his 
own preferences are the ones most likely to be interfered with. 
In the same way in an earlier age the effective advocates of 
freedom for the religious conscience were the dissenters from 
established creeds. But the Puritan is not, on that account, to 
be reckoned as the typical example of a religious tolerance. 
And as a spiritual phenomenon there is no very thoroughgoing 
difference between the habit of despising anyone less moral 
than one’s self and of despising those less enlightened than 
one’s self. In so far as the good is a form of personal enjoy- 
ment to be verified experimentally, we have no more right to 
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tell a man that he “ought” to enjoy some particular kind of 
good than that he ought to submit to moral authority. “Life” 
is not to be identified with emotional excitement, as it is now 
rather the fashion to assume. A sense of value which has its 
source not in emotional but in physical adventure and which 
finds expression in the explorer or the athlete has also a claim 
on our respect. The life of the mind, too, is another mode of 
active process and the man of intellect who gets his peculiar 
satisfaction from the quiet and passionless exploration of new 
realms of thought is likewise living in his way the life of high 
adventure. And in logic there is no way of stopping here. The 
unadventurous life may have as well its experimental appeal; 
if a different sort of man looks to the settled and prudent ways 
of common living, to family joys and the opportunities of a 
business or professional career for the values that appeal to 
him as most alluring, no one is justified in saying that he 
misses his true good. The only test for experimentalism is not 
the intrinsic superiority of one form of satisfaction to the rest 
but the honesty and realism of the judgment which each man 
passes on himself. 

I think it may be assumed then—though if anyone is so 
impressed by the superior nobility of his own way of living as 
not to grant it voluntarily, I see no way of forcing the admis- 
sion—that a great many different ideals have a legitimate 
place in the world none of which, our own included, have we 
the right to press upon our associates and neighbors. This ap- 
pears no more than the natural judgment of any reasonably 
catholic mind. And it might seem from this that we are also 
pointed to a further and more radical inference—that a man 
has in consequence no business to compare rival schemes of 
life at all or to condemn those which fail to meet the require- 
ments of a so-called standard. I am justified in rejecting for 
myself competing ways of living in favor of the one that meets 
my personal tastes. But in doing this, I concede implicitly to 
everyone alike a similar privilege. The one test for determin- 
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ing whether the good has been attained is the judgment each 
man passes on what constitutes, for him, the most enjoyable 
existence; and since everyone must decide this for himself and 
no one voluntarily will choose a lesser measure of enjoyment 
when he can get a greater, any universally authoritative dif- 
ference between good and bad may seem to be deprived of 
rational support. 

This is a thesis which has recently been set forth with 
much persuasive skill by Professor Fite, and before the moral- 
ist follows his first indignant impulse to reject it, he would do 
well to consider what may be said in its behalf. That some 
very considerable extension of the habit of moral tolerance 
has a justification in experience, there is a growing readiness 
to grant. At least it facilitates a common understanding with- 
out which society falls apart into mutually embittered nation- 
alities and sects and classes; and it is worthy of notice too that 
we seldom find men setting up to be better than their neigh- 
bors without displaying limitations of vision and of sympathy 
which do not altogether recommend them to the modern taste. 
Even the giving of advice to others is a luxury in which the 
prudent man will hesitate before indulging freely; and when 
advice is forced on the recipient in the shape of authoritative 
personal judgments, it almost universally will betray so many 
signs of undue self-assurance as to explain if not to justify the 
irritation which the chronic advice-giver is likely to arouse. 

There is no need to draw the consequence from this that 
everyone ought to be allowed to act as he pleases subject to 
no restraint. If another man’s conduct interferes with me in 
my pursuit of happiness, I shall feel the natural inclination to 
stop him if I can; and when his actions are of a sort to render 
him a general nuisance, there seems no rcason why men should 
not band together and set up rules which he shall be forced on 
pain of punishment to respect. But such a practical standard 
is not to be confused with an assumption of moral superiority. 
We should then be led in consistency to restrain the lawbreak- 
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er not because he is a bad man or because the ends we our- 
selves pursue are somehow superior to his, but because his 
ends are different ends incompatible with ours and because 
we are strong enough to make our own prevail. In this way 
we have a support for social order without the need for indulg- 
ing in that spirit of self-righteousness which offends the realis- 
tic mind. 

In a position of this sort, I think there lies without much 
doubt a very substantial amount of salutary truth. It will al- 
ways seem false and vicious to minds that have never tried to 
exercise themselves in the practice of standing outside their 
customary moralistic prejudices and assessing objectively the 
evidence on which they rest; to such minds even the attempt 
appears a betrayal of moral principle. But if a man once has 
seen ground for questioning the assumption that to be moral 
means to feel and act in submission to conventional ideals, he 
will probably find it a relief to shed some of his unction and to 
credit to those who differ from him a measure of the good faith 
he claims for himself. 

Nevertheless I find it difficult not to sympathize more 
strongly than Professor Fite appears to do with the usual 
judgment that this is an attitude at which, if it is pressed too 
far, the enlightened conscience will rebel. While a degree of 
tolerance has now entered more or less securely into the pop- 
ular creed most people are still unprepared to extend indefi- 
nitely its range; they will doubt whether this is a psychological 
possibility even. The most easy-going critic of affairs will hesi- 
tate to show indulgence toward every sort of human character 
and behavior. It may be found practicable, though it is not 
particularly easy, to exercise the Christian duty of forgiveness 
by drawing a line between the sinner and his sin and to excuse 
the offender while refusing to palliate his fault. But this is at 
any rate still to fall back upon a standard, even though no one 
may be in a good strategic position to find fault with others 
for their failure to live up to it. The great apostle of tolerance 
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himself, Spinoza, in spite of his insistence on the unreality of 
value standards and the perfection of a universe in which ev- 
erything has its necessary place, ends by setting up a standard 
of his own to which judgments of comparison attach. The man 
who remains under subjection to the emotions may be seen in 
theory as a link in a determined series which we neither expect 
nor desire to be other than it is; but it is impossible that we 
should feel for him the same respect we feel for the free spirit 
who has emancipated himself from the irrational and slavish 
passions. The notion of the end of life as full self-expression 
is, in fact, itself inconsistent with an indiscriminate tolerance. 
The thing we are justifying is not the end a man actually pur- 
sues but the end he would pursue were he aware of the true 
requirements of his nature, and there is no need that the two 
should be identical. To have any guaranty whatever that a 
given man’s choice meets the demands of a good life, we must 
presume that there exists in him an adequate measure of in- 
telligence. Unless he acts clearsightedly and thoughtfully, un- 
less he knows his own capacities and limitations and knows 
the world in a sufficiently realistic way not to misjudge too 
badly the possibilities it offers, the chances are all against his 
reaping that reward of true enjoyment which alone enables 
him to talk of the outcome in terms of goodness. And it would 
be absurd to claim that people always know best what is to 
their own real interest; wide experience, a clear head, and a 
sensitiveness to human values will always give some men a 
better right to be listened to than others and so will put us in 
the way again of something like a general standard. 

Of course intelligence will need to be interpreted intelli- 
gently, and it is quite possible that “reasonableness” might 
itself be taken in a way that turns it into just another special 
end that makes a varying appeal to different people. “‘A short 
life and a merry one” may be a perfectly rational motto if one 
feels that way about it; to say nothing of the large considera- 
tion that, with the future so uncertain, prudence itself would 
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seem to dictate that we be not too prudent, a type of mind 
undoubtedly exists for which too staid and cautious a pursuit 
of happiness may actually be self-defeating. It needs the im- 
pulse of the moment, the charm of the fresh and unpremedi- 
tated, to quicken the emotional pulse and give the full sense 
of being alive, and it may well prove to be that for such a tem- 
per vividness and poignancy of feeling will compensate for 
much attendant loss. But this does not really touch the issue. 
The ideal of an emotional intensity of experience is a defensi- 
ble ideal, but only in case it springs from a genuine sel f-knowl- 
edge and does not simply mean following the easy course of 
self-indulgence. The vastly greater number of those who neg- 
lect the common rules of prudence live to regret it, which is all 
the proof one needs that they have missed their calling; such 
a failure in prudence is a sign of unintelligence, and reason con- 
demns it rightly, therefore, because it is forced to confess its 
own shortcomings when confronted with the accomplished 
fact. 

And the standard I have in mind will not stop merely with 
utilitarian considerations but most naturally will involve as 
well internal differences of quality that guide our judgment. 
These last the thoroughgoing modernist often thinks it pos- 
sible to exclude from the premises; witness the vogue which 
Freudianism has almost overnight attained. For the Freudian, 
repression of the natural instincts, instead of being what 
makes man distinctively a moral being, is the one original sin. 
The aim of intelligence is to release every particle of human 
energy, which otherwise would fester and spread contagion to 
the inner life; and the business of the expert in human living 
is, in consequence, not to apply standards of relative value to 
items all equally deserving of respect but merely to regulate 
their flow so that instead of being diverted into stagnant back- 
waters, they may join a single onward-moving current. Sen- 
sibly interpreted such a claim has of course a great deal in its 
favor. But on its working side the ideal of a full play of im- 
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pulse is very apt to turn out to be only another of those gen- 
eralities which gratify the speculative demand for a formula 
much more completely than they meet the need for guidance; 
we shall have to possess a far more adequate knowledge of 
human nature than at present before it can be accepted as a 
sufficient definition of practical intelligence. What is likely to 
happen in such a case is not judicious subordination of the 
relatively unimportant but a crowded emotional experience 
where intensity of feeling counts for more than rational self- 
knowledge; in particular when the root of all impulse is looked 
for in the urge of sex will the outcome be almost to a certainty 
the preponderance of a narrow and oversentimentalized type 
of special interest. 

And what now I started out to say was that, if we mean by 
intelligence not merely a hit-or-miss experimentalism but ex- 
periment guided by conscious principles, the chance for formu- 
lating practicable rules for organizing life—and intelligence 
means organization if it means anything—will be much bet- 
tered if we are prepared to make cautious use of those inner 
distinctions carrying an emotional appeal which are plainly 
present in experience and which claim for themselves the right 
to lay their commands on impulse. Doubtless an entirely cool 
and unimpassioned appraisal of human conduct might, in some 
ways, constitute in practice a distinct improvement over the 
confused and turbid judgments which now render moral opin- 
ions so often the tool of prejudice, intolerance, and injustice. 
But as a matter of fact this does not exhaust the natural work- 
ings of the human mind; the persistent tendency to view some 
forms of conduct with a sense of emotional disapproval is so 
nearly universal that even the critic of moralism will himself 
be found indulging it. Mr. Mencken, for example, gets much 
of his effect through the scorn with which he views all those 
who do not see eye to eye with him, and apart from the pre- 
sumption of a standard this has no rational excuse. Folly that 
is no more than the failure of human souls to recognize and 
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attain their good is pathetic rather than absurd to anyone 
whose ideal of humor fails to be adequately embodied in the 
sight of a fat man slipping on a banana peel; to furnish an ob- 
ject of condescension or contempt there will have to be intrin- 
sic differences of quality in the human scene. 

And this as I say is what very few people can avoid assum- 
ing. It is impossible to keep the emotions that naturally assert 
themselves in viewing human conduct on the level of mere 
subjective feeling. Certain forms of sexual gratification, we 
will say, arouse in me a sensation of disgust; how can I keep 
this from being translated into an objective standard? As a 
Spinozist I may tell myself that such a propensity to pass 
judgment ought to be discouraged. But the repugnance is it- 
self a judgment. The only way I can manage to escape the 
sense that here is an act unbecoming to human nature is by 
trying to eradicate my aversion, and that I shall hardly be pre- 
pared to do; I should despise myself if I did not have the feel- 
ing. And I should hesitate still more to try to rid myself of the 
emotional revulsion that seems a natural response to brutality 
or inordinate greed or any of the other qualities that render a 
man a menace to his neighbors. Tolerance is in its way an ex- 
cellent thing, but it is going too far when we tolerate the in- 
tolerable. 

It is possible one way might be suggested to relieve the dif- 
ficulty which these conflicting demands of our human consti- 
tution place in the way of a logically consistent attitude. The 
essential vice of intolerance lies not so much in the attitude of 
disapproval as in the self-righteousness which accompanies it. 
On the other hand too easy a tolerance is a rather cheap sub- 
stitute for human sympathy if it leads us to stand aside and 
wash our hands of any active responsibility for social good. 
But there is another motive for concerning ourselves with the 
moral state of our neighbors which is not identical with a 
claim to moral superiority. This is the motive of a personal 
interest in people which keeps us from drawing back entirely 
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when we think we have reason to suppose ourselves possessed 
of facts which they are overlooking and which make it seem 
likely that they are not going to work in a way to bring them 
genuine satisfaction. Even here a gentleman will exercise re- 
straint in intruding on premises that are not his own. Never- 
theless the wish not to see another through ignorance or inat- 
tention fail of his real desire is a motive a great deal easier to 
justify than the more pretentious motive that actuates the 
moral rigorist. 

And I should be much disposed to think that, in the ab- 
sence of such a personal interest in the good of concrete in- 
dividuals, any disposition to pass moral judgment however 
fortified by general principles is open to serious risk. A fail- 
ure in human sympathy is almost certain to have by-products 
which put new obstacles in the way of helpful co-operation, 
and if the reformer can manage to restrain his natural acerbity 
toward those who offend his moral tastes, he will in so far 
stand a better chance of avoiding pitfalls. But unfortunately 
this is a counsel of perfection. For the most part a man is 
laying himself open to a considerable chance of self-deception 
when he tells himself that it is only because he loves his neigh- 
bor that he desires to correct him. And so long as this remains 
the case, sympathy will need to be supplemented by another 
feeling with which only in rare natures will it blend complete- 
ly. I may have a measure of success in making allowances for 
those whose conduct I dislike, and I may refuse to be vindic- 
tive in the sense that I am ready to forgive a repentant sinner 
and not pursue him with penalties beyond the point where 
they are needed for his reformation. But to ask me not to feel 
an active resentment toward the man who persists in conduct 
which offends my sense of fairness is to ask for something psy- 
chologically so very difficult as to lie outside the sphere of 
practical politics; and it would hardly be desirable even were 
it possible. The first step in any genuine reformation is that 
a man should see himself as others see him and feel the same 
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repugnance to his acts that they excite in impartial bosoms; 
and until this comes about the feeling of antagonism which 
takes the form of a desire that anyone who persists in certain 
courses should get hurt in consequence cannot be abandoned 
without the loss of a serviceable and, it would seem, a neces- 
sary tool. No doubt there is something to be said for the doc- 
trine that this enlightenment is after all best brought about, 
not through hostility that leads to retribution, but by a pas- 
sive love and forgiveness. In the case of personal offences it is 
very likely true that we often avoid unnecessary trouble by 
refusing to insist too much upon our rights, though the fact 
does not seem to be that men universally are prepared to re- 
spond to such a treatment; it may first be necessary to win 
their respect by showing that we are not afraid to fight for our 
just dues. More particularly when we have to deal with men 
in abstract and official ways does it become uncertain that our 
good will is going to get across to them; it may be best to 
avoid a quarrel with my neighbor at the expense of what in 
justice I might claim from him, but if I were to import the 
same principle into my relations with public corporations or 
political machines, I should probably fail of any effect except 
to convince them that I am an easy mark. Meanwhile what- 
ever the value of Tolstoiism when the offence is against my- 
self, its force is manifestly weakened when it is made a rule 
for governing my attitude toward attacks on other people’s 
good. I have no right to stand by and see others injured in the 
vague hope that I may thereby arouse the aggressor to a sense 
of shame; the vastly greater probability is that he will quite 
overlook my good motives and attribute my non-resistance to 
cowardice instead. 

What I have been attempting in this brief discussion is, as 
against certain current tendencies whose influence seems like- 
ly to grow rather than diminish, to justify a residuum of dog- 
matic intolerance in the moral life whose source may be locat- 
ed in instinctive repugnances which experience reveals, and 
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which may acquire a rational standing not indeed through any 
intrinsic claim to special authority but from the empirical suc- 
cess with which these feelings hold their own and are even 
strengthened as experience develops and becomes reflective. 
Meanwhile I am quite prepared to grant that this goes only a 
short way toward answering the questions that really count 
for most. If tolerance has its limits it still remains to settle 
what these limits are. In man’s natural zeal for exercising the 
moral faculty against offenders this is a task that has been 
very imperfectly performed; and I am increasingly inclined 
to feel the importance of the problem that is set by the need 
for laying down the lines along which the impulse to moral 
censure can safely be indulged without passing over into self- 
righteousness and snobbery or becoming enslaved to catch- 
words. And in particular is this demanded when, as in the 
field of politics, denunciation allies itself with methods of co- 
ercion. But such a task would carry me far beyond the limits 
of the present essay. 


New Haven 





THE PHILOSOPHICAL BACKGROUND OF THE 
CHINESE REVOLUTION 


H. L. CHAO AND L. HO 


I. INTRODUCTION 


HESTERTON once remarked: 
We think that for a landlady considering a lodger it is im- 
portant to know his income, but still more important to know 
his philosophy. We think that for a general about to fight an enemy it is 
important to know the enemy’s numbers, but still more important to 
know the enemy’s philosophy. 


If this remark is true, then it is by no means a futile attempt 
to portray the philosophical background of the Chinese Revo- 
lution, which has just reached a virtual, if not an actual con- 
clusion and which has significance not only to China but also 
to the outside world. 

Ever since the dawn of the Republic in 1911, China has 


been a land of revolutions. There have been so many political 
coup d’états, military engagements, economic crises, and so- 
cial upheavals that any student of Chinese affairs is most like- 
ly to be pessimistically bewildered. Did not a certain cynical 
Japanese statesman point to Gibbon’s The Decline and Fall 
of Rome when asked about the prospects of China? Now the 
Nationalists within a short span of two years have marched 
from Canton to Peking with amazing success. The recent co- 
operative spirit among the Nationalist leaders and the con- 
structive program undertaken by the Nationalist government 
at Nanking compel us to inquire about the philosophical back- 
ground of the Chinese Revolution. 


II. MONARCHISM 

Let us start with monarchism. Since the Chinese Republic 

is built on the ruins of the age-long monarchy, the voice of the 

ancien régime cannot die down all of a sudden. To be sure, it 
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is very feeble now, but it still has its existence. For the sake 
of clarity, we may classify the monarchists into two groups, 
the superstitious and the intellectual. With the former group, 
the presence or the absence of the Chinese Emperor is the in- 
dubitable key to the political labyrinth of China. To their 
way of thinking, as soon as the “Son of Heaven” reappears on 
the dragon throne, all will be well. Their attitude is innocent 
and pathetic. They are sometimes hypnotized to such an ex- 
tent as to believe in the rumor that in a certain far-distant, 
misty mountain there lives a youth of divine origin under the 
tutelage of the holy monks. Some day he will save China from 
her present turmoils. So they join hands to pray for his early 
appearance on the scene. All this signifies nothing less than 
the superstition of the ignorant mass. With the spread of pop- 
ular education, their sincere belief will be shaken to its very 
foundation. 

On the other hand, the intellectual monarchists were either 
prominent scholars or men of great prestige under the ancien 
régime. Kang Yu-Wei started the monarchical reform move- 
ment back in the nineteenth century; Wang Kuo-Wei tutored 
the last Manchu Emperor with his profound knowledge of an- 
tiquity; Ku Hung-Ming, the esoteric linguist, stood on his 
conservative ground to the last moment of his life; Cheng 
Shih-Yi, the noted classical poet, championed a lost cause with 
Stoic spirit. They all thought the republican revolution of 
IQI1I was a great misfortune in view of the fact that the teem- 
ing population of China was accustomed to the age-long mon- 
archical institution and totally unprepared for the Western 
political democracy. They conceded the necessity of progress 
and reform, but any appeal to sudden revolution as that of 
1911 struck horror to their bleeding hearts. If the scale of po- 
litical fortune had been in their favor, they would have pro- 
ceeded to restore the Manchu monarchy, adopt the system of 
constitutional government, and declare Confucianism the state 
religion of China. They aimed to unify and pacify China by 
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authority of monarchy, Confucianism, and other historic tra- 
ditions of China. But the introduction of the Western demo- 
cratic ideas was so rapid that their slender hold could hardly 
keep together the broken jar. It is no wonder that they be- 
came very unpopular and sought retreat in philosophy or sui- 
cide. However, we must not forget their contribution to the 
progress of China when they were considered as radicals some 
thirty years ago. 
III. MILITARISM 

Militarism is the next panacea upheld by many soldiers 
and politicians for the ills of China. They conceded the aboli- 
tion of monarchy, but insisted upon the suppression of democ- 
racy. In the place of the bygone emperor, they would like to 
see the president or the generalissimo play the imperial game. 
They suppressed democracy on the ground that the professors 
and students should confine themselves to teaching and learn- 
ing while the merchants, workers, and farmers should remain 
quietly at their jobs, instead of meddling with state affairs. 
Generals Tuan Chi-Jui, Wu Pei-Fu, Chang Tso-Lin, and Sun 
Chuan-Fang held the same view. They wanted to govern Chi- 
na by personal authority and unify China by military force. 
Sometimes they showed slight leanings toward constitutional 
government, but military control was their chief theme. 

Alas! this military panacea has proved to be a dismal fail- 
ure. The militarists themselves were often at cross-purposes. 
In dealing with foreign powers, they were none too compe- 
tent. Sometimes for the sake of advantage in their internecine 
warfare, some of them invoked foreign aid unscrupulously. 
Moreover, the geographical barriers and the local prejudices 
were too much for their military prowess. So one militarist 
stumbled after another, leaving only a few trembling rem- 
nants in the midst of the revolutionary forces. 


IV. LIBERALISM 


Another prescription for the ills of China is liberalism. It 
is represented by those intellectuals who are acquainted more 
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or less with the intellectual development of the Western world. 
Mr. Liang Chih-Chao and Dr. Hu Shih are the outstanding 
leaders. They teach their followers to cherish skepticism and 
think for themselves. They maintain the theory that the in- 
culcation of the critical spirit into the mind of the Chinese 
students will pave the way for the renaissance in China. In 
the realm of politics, democracy is championed no less than in- 
dividualism in education. As a result, the students have re- 
volted against the old institutions and conventionalities. They 
have played a not insignificant rdle in Chinese politics at the 
expense of their scholarship. 

The platform of the liberals is to unite China by peaceful 
methods because the racial and cultural unity of China, from 
their point of view, precludes the resort to brutal force. Once 
they proposed a program of what they called “good govern- 
ment” for China to be carried out by honest men toward a 
definite goal. Usually they lay special stress on education, 
which is practically under their guidance. In dealing with so- 
cial problems, they are to be ranked with the guild socialists. 
Being broad-minded, they are more inclined to international- 
ism than to nationalism, with little sympathy for the bloody 
communists. 

However, the critical spirit created by the liberals works 
as a boomerang against their efforts at organizing a political 
party to realize their attractive program. They are no less de- 
ficient in the arena of practical politics than they are efficient 
in the realm of literary and rhetorical excellence. After all, 
they have supplied but a negative force against oppressive au- 
thorities, and failed to realize the rosy dawn decried by them 
across the more sinister contour of the nearby landscape. 

V. NATIONALISM 

A new force working for the unification and independence 
of China is nationalism. It is introduced chiefly by the stu- 
dents returned from Europe and America, fed up with the at- 
tributes of the Western nationalism, jingoism, and chauvin- 
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ism. Although akin to the first one of Dr. Sun Yat-Sen’s 
“Three-People Principles,” yet they look askance at the much 
lauded principles of that great revolutionary leader as too im- 
practical. They would rather import Kemal and Mussolini to 
lead the march of New China than participate in Sun’s utopia. 

Their program is to resist external aggressions and to 
purge the nation of its internal traitors, to seek no external 
aid, and to make no internal compromise. Russia to them is 
no less a menace than the other imperialistic powers. The 
bloody communists hatched by Russia’s benevolence are no 
more welcome by these nationalists than the indigenous mili- 
tarists. In short, they seek to unify China by inculcating the 
national sentiment in spite of the opposition of the interna- 
tionally-minded elements. 


VI. COMMUNISM 


It is but natural that the internationally ostracized nation 
of Soviet Russia should have found an outlet in the Far East 
and joined hands with the Chinese revolutionists a few years 
ago. For a time, it seemed that the rising tide of Russian in- 
fluence was to sweep away all the prestige of the other Powers 
in China. After the communists were admitted into the Kuo 
Ming Tang (the Nationalist Party led by Dr. Sun Yat-Sen), 
the revolutionary army was amazingly successful—marching 
from Canton in 1926 to Peking in 1928. Certainly the bloody 
communists should be given a great deal of credit for their 
rhetoric, propaganda, desperateness, and organizing genius 
especially with the lower stratum of the Chinese society— 
qualities accountable for the initial success of the revolution- 
ary army. But as soon as the revolution was carried to the 
center of China, the communists became intolerable to the 
revolutionists. A sudden and complete split was the result. 

The communists appealed to the toiling mass of workers 
and peasants to seize the factories and land with unscrupu- 
lous violence. They were not only uncompromising in thinking 
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but also desperate in action. With the Russian gold in one 
hand and the ignorant mass on the other, they should have 
had a happy time had not the able general Chiang Kai-Shek, 
struck them with death blows rapidly and efficiently. As to 
their creed, Marxism, understood or rather misunderstood, is 
their source of faith; as to their friend, the dear Soviet Russia 
cannot be equaled by any other Power. They had a short mil- 
lennium in Changsha, a secret plot in Peking, and an open 
revolt of three bloody days in Canton. After all, their strength 
of desperateness and unscrupulousness proved to be their 
weakness too. Besides the incompatibility of communism with 
the social and economic conditions in China, the Chinese mind 
characterized by moderation and temperance could not be re- 
cast in the communistic mold overnight. So communism failed 
dismally. 
VII. SUN YAT-SENISM 

The last but not the least is Sun Yat-Senism. After innu- 
merable ups and downs in practical politics, Dr. Sun Yat-Sen 
came to realize that the popular prejudice against his political 
theory was built upon the old dogma: “To know is easy but 
to act is difficult.” So he sought to reverse it with all his elo- 
quence, and propounded the contrary theory: “To act is easy 
but to know is difficult.” Any failure in action shows the lack 
of sound knowledge; with sound knowledge and vigorous ac- 
tion, success is near at hand. This is the line of reasoning Dr. 
Sun pursued. With his indomitable courage and eloquent 
tongue, he also sought to restore the self-confidence of the 
Chinese people by dispelling their inferiority complex through 
an appeal to history and anthropology. To his mind, every 
Chinese, whether leader or follower, theorist or man of prac- 
tical affairs can play a useful part in the reconstruction of 
China. 

As a revolutionary leader, he perceived the three neces- 
sary stages China must go through in her political reconstruc- 
tion, namely, war, tutelage, and constitutionalism. The stage 
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of war is inevitable in the process of overthrowing an ancien 
régime, the stage of tutelage for instructing the people in the 
art of government, and the last stage of constitutionalism for 
the welfare of the people. Now, two years after his death, the 
first stage seems to have ended, and the second stage is in op- 
eration under the dictatorship of his party, the Kuo Ming 
Tang. We hope his followers will not be dazzled by power and 
wealth so that China may not tarry too long on her way toward 
constitutional government. 

Dr. Sun’s political theory is embodied in sententious Chi- 
nese terms—the so-called Three-People Principles and Five- 
Power Constitution. Under the former heading there are (1) 
the People’s Nation or Nationalism, (2) the People’s Sov- 
ereignty or Democracy, and (3) the People’s Living or So- 
cialism. Under the latter heading, the Western tripartite pow- 
ers of the legislative, the executive, and the judiciary are 
mixed with the Chinese double powers of examination and 
censorship. Judging by the present régime of party dictator- 


ship (not party government) under the Kuo Ming Tang, the 
Five-Power theory of the great leader seems to have been for- 
gotten by his staunch disciples. 


VIII. CONCLUSION 

Based upon the foregoing brief analysis of the philosophi- 
cal background of the Chinese Revolution, we may conclude 
that the monarchists and militarists are like old dogs unable 
to play new tricks while the liberals and the nationalists 
espouse theories either too new or too foreign to suit the Chi- 
nese taste. As to the communists, their theory is too danger- 
ous to be accepted by the Chinese people. Sun Yat-Senism, 
named after its great leader, couched in sententious terms and 
maintained by the victorious army, now reigns in China. It is 
practically a philosophical opportunism in the midst of revolu- 
tions capable of reflecting the spirit of the age and enlisting 
the largest number of followers. 


New York City 





AN INDIAN POET LOOKS AT THE WEST 
PERCY THOMAS FENN, JR. 


HE fundamental problems of human life are much 
the same, wherever man dwells. To believe that 
Western thought is the reservoir of revealed truth 
is to betray something more than confidence in one’s own heri- 
tage. Much is being written in these days concerning the ne- 
cessity for co-operation between nations and for the regula- 
tion of commercial rivalry. One conference succeeds another 
on disarmament. Yet hostility and distrust remain. Lying 
across these discussions and hopes is the shadow of embattled 
moralities. The West can afford to learn. A great thinker, 
born of an ancient culture not yet mechanized, offers an idea 
now forgotten, that the spirit is greater than the machine. 
Tagore’s political views are conditioned by his philoso- 
phy.’ His philosophy is rooted in the rich experiences of his 
youth. He was reared under the influence of the deeply reli- 
gious spirit of his illustrious father, who combined discipline 
and inspiration with great activity. He looks back on this 
period as one of utter disorderliness. It is marked by an ex- 
treme sensitiveness which held him aloof from the world and 
gave him the attitude of an observer. He was acutely aware 
of the impact of sensations. They seem to have plunged him 
without discrimination into a chaos from which he was always 
engaged in extricating himself. Two great experiences need 
to be mentioned. The first one came when he suddenly and 
definitely perceived that universal life is beautiful and joyful. 
He discovered that this life is forever seeking expression, even 


*The bulk of Tagore’s doctrines will be found in his Reminiscences, Person- 
ality, Sddhanad, and Nationalism. Stray Birds is useful. His poems reveal most 
clearly the mystical and devout character of his spirit. In all of his works, the stu- 
dent must be on guard if he would penetrate his thought. The charm of Tagore’s 
utterance and his felicitous use of figures of speech provide pitfalls for the unwary. 
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in the most trivial ways. The conviction was born in him that 
the adjustment of the individual to the world involves one- 
ness with this natural life. The second experience is marked 
by a longing to share the life of others, or to share life with 
others. This longing is realized when he overcomes his diffi- 
dence, for his developing sense of the unity of mankind oper- 
ated to prevent preoccupation with his own emotional life. 
These two perceptions, then, took hold of him—the percep- 
tion that joy and beauty are native to the world he was living 
in, and the perception of the natural bonds which unify all 
men. At length he was able to fuse them into a formula: “Re- 
ality is the expression of personality.’ This idea may be stat- 
ed in this wise: Man is striving continuously to make two 
great adjustments, the adjustment of himself to society, and 
the adjustment of himself to the universe (or the will of the 
Supreme Being). The story of man’s life and activity is the 
record of this dual effort. Tagore’s teaching is the application 
and elaboration of these beliefs. 

The political part of his philosophy may be traced directly 
back to this foundation. His arraignment of present-day na- 
tionalism is based on the conviction that it stultifies the per- 
sonality. If it stultifies the personality, then it dulls and 
blunts man’s perception of reality. This indictment is striking 
because he himself is what a Western man would call a pa- 
triot. Although the educated Indians of his youth were prac- 
tically devoid of strong patriotic feeling, he was exposed to it 
in his family from his childhood up. At the age of fourteen he 
wrote a patriotic paper on the occasion of Lord Curzon’s Delhi 
durbar. At one period of his youth his home was the meeting 
place of a group of enthusiastic and gifted young nationalists 
who were striving to inspire the renascence of today. Nation- 
alism which is a deep and spiritual love of one’s country, he 
feels, should be differentiated from that nationalism which is 
really soulless. It is the latter which is the object of his indict- 
ment. 
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If Tagore’s personal philosophy is the outgrowth of the 
conflicts and aspirations of his youth, that philosophy in turn 
is the standard by which he judges political life. The whole 
forms a religio-political body of teaching. Now the center of 
this teaching is the person, or, better, the personality. All liv- 
ing creatures feel their personality. Man and the animals have 
a common nature. But man has been able to develop science 
and philosophy because he has a surplus of knowledge over 
that which is necessary for the preservation of his life and the 
propagation of the race. Animals have not this surplus, and 
must consequently devote all of their knowledge to the useful 
purposes of existence. In like manner, man shares altruism 
with the animals. But he possesses a great deal more than is 
necessary to continue life. Upon this surplus he has founded 
his ethics. In a word, man’s fund of emotional energy is not 
consumed by the labor of creating and sustaining life. Upon 
the vast residuum not so used, he has built his civilization. 

It is apparent that Tagore regards the emotions as the cre- 
ative forces of life. Thus reality becomes the expression of 
personality. Science does not deal with reality as it is here 
defined. The world of science is an abstract world of force. 
The world is really known only insofar as it is felt. It has 
attributes only in relation to one’s personality. The world 
known to science can be apprehended and used by the aid of 
the intellect, but not by the emotions; it is not felt. The dia- 
mond, for example, has meaning for a person not because it is 
native carbon, but because it seems to him a precious stone 
and influences his emotions accordingly. In like manner, in 
the world of reality, a tree is a tree and not a formula. Taste 
can be realized only by tasting. Analytical treatment of the 
object tasted is futile in this vital respect. Science seeks an 
impersonal principle of unification; man seeks a personal one. 
The world, then, “takes its form in the mould of man’s per- 
ception.” 

The personal principle of unification sought by man is to 
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be found in the Supreme Being, the Supreme Person. The 
words are familiar to Western Christendom, but the meaning 
is foreign. To the intellectual Hindu, the Supreme Being is 
not a mind or spirit guiding the universe; he is the universe. 
Among the uneducated this belief takes the form of a deifica- 
tion of natural forces. Thus the relation of the individual to 
the universe is fundamentally a religious one, and is a striving 
for the realization of the oneness of his personality and that 
of the Supreme Person. 

The statement that the world of science is an abstract 
world falls with a sense of shock on Western ears. Scientists 
work on the assumption that they are dealing with reality. 
The explanation of its meaning is to be found in this doctrine 
of the nature of the universe and of man’s relation to it. It 
can be said that the psychological fact that an altered attitude 
of mind frequently makes a thing seem to change its proper- 
ties is of greater personal significance than the fact that it is 
the mind which has changed and not the thing. To resolve the 
thing into its physical units would be to produce an abstrac- 
tion with which the person has no perceptual experience, and, 
consequently, no emotional experience. But it is the world 
which is perceived, with which the individual enters into rela- 
tions. It is this world which is real to him. This point is em- 
phasized because Tagore stresses the concrete nature of the 
relation of the individual to the world. 

The adjustments which this relation entails are made 
through the individual’s own life, through his conduct of af- 
fairs, and through his institutions. The result at any given 
time is recorded in his civilization. But man has done more 
than this, and what he has done is difficult to describe. He has 
applied names to his institutions, as, for example, society, the 
state, war. He has summed up his operations with an idea, and 
has fallen under the influence of the concept. Tagore would 
regard these institutions objectively. To him they are ways 
and means. But man has come to regard them as organic 
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things in themselves. He has endowed them with a life of their 
own. He has converted them into abstractions: society; state; 
nation; commerce; politics; war; church. 

In their amorphousness man is hidden and truth is blurred. The one 
vague idea of war covers a multitude of miseries from our sight, and ob- 
scures our sense of reality The idea of society has created forms 
of slavery without number, which we tolerate simply because it has 
deadened our consciousness of the reality of the personal man 
Everywhere in man’s world the Supreme Person is suffering from the kill- 
ing of the human reality by the imposition of the abstract. 

At the bottom of Tagore’s mind seems to be a fear that 
man is unfit to use the power his intellect has placed at his dis- 
posal. If the world is unknowable outside of our relationship 
to it, how important is the guide to that relationship! Truth 
deprived of its appearance loses the best part of its reality— 
then how great is the need for clear perception! Tagore places 
his hope in the religious instinct. From the beginning of his- 
tory man has felt the touch of personality in the universe. A 
large part of his activity has gone into the weaving of legends 
and rituals, creeds and dogmas, to express his sense of contact 
with the Supreme Being. It is true that he has committed 
crimes in the name of religion which might test the ingenuity 
of hell for punishment. Yet he has never ceased his supplica- 
tions. It may be objected that, if one is to judge by results, 
his prayers have not been effective. Tagore would probably 
reply that man is accustomed to follow his own desires until 
disaster overtakes him. Who is God, that he should pull man’s 
chestnuts out of the fire? 

Now, the civilization which man has created has in turn 
left its mark on him. Man is molded by his environment. To 
make this point clear, Tagore contrasts the effect which man’s 
surroundings have had on him in the West and in the East. 
All modern civilizations, he says—and he includes that of the 
Greek city-state in this class—were cradled in bricks and mor- 
tar. They were born within city walls. The walls, divisive, 
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bred exclusiveness, set up false distinctions, and made artifi- 
cial barriers against other societies. Fear was engendered, and 
jealousy. The natural outcome of such a situation is the com- 
petition of one society with another, and war. And so it was. 
On the other hand, in the East, man was cradled in the forests. 
He depended on Nature for his shelter, his fuel, and his sus- 
tenance. Brought up in the closest contact with Nature, he 
was quick to study her, to seek harmony with her. India, and 
by implication, the East, has never lost the effects of her ori- 
gin. The West would subdue Nature. The East would seek 
unity with Nature. The West sees a break between the world 
of things and the world of man. The East sees kinship and 
continuity. The scientific man of the West sees the interac- 
tion of natural forces. The Eastern seer finds an eternal will 
working and manifesting itself in these forces. For the one, 
the goal is conquest. For the other, it is the realization of the 
infinite. So potent is the influence on man of his surroundings. 

It is the West, however, with which Tagore is concerned. 
He is frankly scandalized by the mess into which man has 
blundered, in this part of the world. As has been pointed out, 
man is living amid surroundings which intensify his darkness. 
Not only has he obscured his faculty of perception by the fog 
of his materialism: he has become a haunted soul, struggling 
desperately in the wreckage of his hopes. The reason for this 
state of things is not far to seek. It is to be found in the nation. 
The spirit of nationalism is the deceptive guide which has led 
men astray. Nationalism, Tagore feels, is the curse of modern 
civilization. 

The nation, from this point of view, is the distortion of so- 
ciety, and not the fruition of it. Men organized in society 
have no ulterior purpose. Society is an end in itself. It is the 
expression of man’s social spirit. It makes possible the regu- 
lation of the relationships of communal life. The nation is 
society organized for purposes which are ulterior to this end. 
Nationalism is the spirit of this organization. The transfor- 
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mation of society in the nation is the result of an abnormal 
growth of the political power. This power is necessary for the 
regulation of social life. It is not evil in itself. But when it 
grows until it dominates the life of the society, then it can no 
longer be restrained within its proper sphere. It tends toward 
the control of the whole life of the society. The result is, that 
society becomes a machine, a wealth-producing mechanism. 
The lives of the individuals making up the transformed so- 
ciety are, of course, lost in the greater life of the nation. The 
moral man becomes the commercial man or the political man. 

Material prosperity and power are the objects to be 
achieved by the machine. Commerce forms an alliance with 
politics. Rivalry with other nations results inevitably. Com- 
petition and struggle for the sources of wealth characterize 
the life of the nations. The mechanical, the mechanized spirit 
eliminates, if it cannot stultify the moral spirit, and reaches 
to the roots of life itself. Men have delivered themselves into 
the power of this abstraction, the nation. There can be no end 
to the evil train of cause and effect until comes either catastro- 
phe or a new birth. 

Men have delivered themselves. It is not that men have 
been gripped by some evil demon. They have blundered in 
their quest for reality. It is their own misdirected desires that 
have evoked the spirit of nationalism. The majority of na- 
tionals are either animated with a nervous fear of other ma- 
chines, or else they are pridefully striving to make their own 
dominant in worldly power. Indeed, nationalism has, as it 
were, become a species of religion. As if the curtailment of 
his manhood were not enough, the national must raise his 
voice in a paean of praise “for the benignity of a mechanical 
apparatus in its interminable parody of providence.” 

Tagore is careful to distinguish between Western civiliza- 
tion and Western nationalism. The spirit of the former con- 
tains the real culture of the West. Western art and literature 
have true fertilizing power for all time in the soul of man. The 
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tireless probing into the mysteries of the universe; the unceas- 
ing and self-sacrificing search for means to heal the sick and 
to lighten misery; the establishment of law and order in so- 
ciety; the study of the earth’s soil for the purpose of increasing 
its yield of food-stuffs for the benefit of man—all these are the 
contribution of the spirit of Western civilization. They com- 
pel admiration. They are the efforts of a kindly and idealistic 
spirit, a spirit which still values the rights of man. It is a spirit 
which is still capable of being outraged by the rapacious acts 
of a predatory nation. As Tagore phrases it, the spirit of 
Western civilization moves in freedom; but the nation of the 
West forges iron chains of organization which fetter it. 

What will the end be? The answer cannot be told. Today 
nationalism is dominant. The spirit of civilized culture is be- 
coming, if it has not already become, its handmaid. Man is 
losing his ideals, though not the facile utterance of them. Hu- 
manity is poisoned at its source when a whole people is im- 
bued with an overweening pride in its own superiority. On the 
other hand, the nation is overburdened with the load it has 
assumed, and it staggers under the weight. Yet it is driven on 
by its nature to increase the burden; it is driven by circum- 
stances to attempt to outreach its rivals. It has undertaken a 
way of life in which there is too little room for adjustment. 
The West has manufactured an abnormality, and the world is 
haunted by the ghastly abstraction of the organizing man. He 
has achieved a “federation of steam boilers.’ 

The way of life is to be found in a fresh grasp of truth. 
The World War has raised the veil from the face of national- 
ism. Henceforth man knows to what he has offered his soul. 
Nationalism must give way to a spirit of unity which is neither 
commercial nor political. There must be a moral spirit of com- 
bination. Reality remains today what it always has been, and 
what it ever must be, the expression of personality. The sal- 
vation of man lies in redirecting himself so that he may pene- 
trate more deeply with the light of scientific knowledge into 
reality. 
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After due allowance is made for his religious and social 
background, it cannot be said that Tagore’s teaching contains 
much that is new. That is the reason why he is important. 
It would be difficult to find a more convincing demonstration 
of the profound ties which give a certain unity to Oriental and 
Occidental idealism. It may be said that generalities cover a 
multitude of differences. That is true; but the fact remains 
that an acquaintance with the Upanishads is not essential to 
the recognition of Tagore’s main theses. Some knowledge of 
the New Testament, combined with an understanding of the 
past twenty-five years of European history, will serve very 
well. 

Certain points may be noted. Tagore’s estimate of nation- 
alism as a machine finds support in Western orthodox eco- 
nomic theory. Graham Wallas attacks contemporary indus- 
trial life from the sociological and psychological points of 
view, as providing man with an environment to which his his- 
tory has not adapted him. Professor Carleton J. H. Hayes 
years ago drew on his own account a close parallel between 
nationalism and religion, and has recently repeated it in his 
Essays on Nationalism. Tagore is at one with Bertrand Rus- 
sell in the latter’s protests in behalf of the individual, though 
at the opposite pole in his theory of the nature of the universe. 
He is not far from Krabbe, when he argues that an individual 
in society should not surrender his faculty of making a moral 
judgment of the rightness of a law. Tagore uses the word 
“Nation,” with a capital ““N,”’ to express the idea which is car- 
ried in Western political philosophy by the word “State.” 
The doctrine of the absolute sovereignty of the State approxi- 
mates the meaning of Tagore’s conception of the abnormal 
growth of the political power of the Nation. Each notion in- 
volves the control of the life of the individual insofar as the 
needs of the State or Nation make it necessary. The two ideas 
are not on all fours, however, for the exaltation of the State is 
based on a metaphysical conception of the State as an organ- 
ism, while for Tagore the Nation is a machine-like organiza- 
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tion. Furthermore, the metaphysical theory holds that the 
life and will of the individual receive their supreme expres- 
sion through the life and will of the State; but the teaching of 
Tagore is the exact reverse. By the word, society, Tagore 
seems to mean that organized group which in the West is 
popularly known as nation or people. It is a group occupy- 
ing a definite geographical area and united by economic, eth- 
nic, and cultural ties. Tagore’s objective is the subordination 
of the political power within such a group to its own proper 
sphere. It is not clear exactly what this sphere is. If it im- 
plies the existence of other powers, each concerned with the 
regulation of a particular phase of the life of the group, then 
Tagore is indeed swimming in some of the most powerful cur- 
rents of contemporary thought. One is reminded of the cor- 
poration theories of Gierke, Maitland, and Figgis, and of the 
pluralism of Laski and the Webbs. 

The religious aspect of Tagore’s theory is without a sug- 
gestive Western counterpart. Perhaps the Christian Socialist 
movement of the last century comes closest to his thought. 
For the last attempt to combine religious and political theory 
one has to go back to the Protestant Reformation, when the 
medieval doctrine that heresy is a form of treason still had 
staunch defenders. If modern religious organizations were in- 
terested in creating a new religio-political system, it is at least 
arguable that they would consider treason a form of heresy. 
During the last war, each state appropriated the Supreme Be- 
ing. The churches seem to have given this effort their official 
approval. But it is impossible to do more than to indicate a 
tendency. Events seem to show that Tagore’s conception is 
alien to the prevailing attitude of Western Christendom to- 
ward nationalism. 

The doctrine of the self-determination of peoples, enunci- 
ated by the late Woodrow Wilson while he was president of 
the United States, bears obvious resemblances to the doctrine 
of Tagore. Seldom has a modern theory had more important 
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percussions in the field of international relations. Events have 
shown that it can be readily used to destroy the very life it 
was designed to promote. It can be used to further the hot am- 
bitions of peoples who are actually unfit for nationhood. It 
can be a powerful weapon in the hands of political power to 
justify an imperialistic policy. Or it can be confined within 
its original meaning—which is, of course, that a people pos- 
sessing the requisite attributes of nationhood should be in 
fact, an autonomous and independent society. 

Perhaps the fate of this famous doctrine is the best com- 
mentary on the teaching of Tagore and his like-minded fol- 
lowers, whether they be of the West or of the East. It is good 
that such things should be said. But only as man learns wis- 
dom can they be translated into practice. 


OBERLIN COLLEGE 





EDUCATION FOR A CHANGING ENVIRONMENT 
ROY FREDERICK SWIFT 


I 


HE guardians of the state, said Plato, should watch 

nothing more closely than the children “for what is 

in their souls.” The best thought has always made 

the child central in education. In practice something else has 
usually had that place. In the struggle between the individual 
and the group it has been the individual who has been sub- 
ordinated in a process usually conceived as one of adjustment. 
The concept of adjustment has proved to be a half-truth. 
Kropotkin has shown, what any one may observe, that sur- 
vival even in nature is not the result of a “war of each against 
all,” in which the ordeal by battle is the only test. Among ani- 
mals, and to a greater extent among men, mutual aid is one of 
the decisive factors. Indeed some persons are so fortunately 
situated, merely by accident, that an effortless life is possible. 
The order of physical nature itself is, perhaps, not such as 

to justify the view that life can exist only by successful ad- 
justment to an alien environment. Professor Henderson seems 
to have shown that there is also fitness of the environment to 
life. In some sense provision has been made for the appear- 
ance of life in the very foundation stones of the physical uni- 
verse. The universe is “bio-centric.”” It must, of course, be ad- 
mitted that “niggardliness” is a prominent trait of nature, but 
it is an oversimplification of the problem to regard life as 
merely the adjustment of a plastic organism to a fixed and 
rigid physical environment. A valuable criticism of the con- 
cept of “adjustment” is given by Miss Follett in Creative Ex- 
perience. Here it is shown that the concept is inadequate to 
describe the actual situation. Integration, creative synthesis 
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is the form which successful solutions of problems of human 
relationships take. 

The error of regarding education as a form of adjustment 
to a supposedly fixed order, either of nature or of society, is a 
very serious one. There is, in the first place, no such fixed or- 
der. Where there is order at all it is a changing one. As Pro- 
fessor Dewey has shown, the control and direction of the en- 
vironment is of great importance. It is admitted that children 
must learn to meet successfully a world which they find and 
do not make, but the question is as to how they are to be best 
fitted to do this. Perhaps the chief pressure will always be 
toward accommodation to things as they are, but such an at- 
titude, painfully comprehensible by anyone of experience, is 
nevertheless self-defeating. Neither vigorous intelligence nor 
ideal impulses can accept such a way of living as finally valid. 

It is very natural that those who have adjusted matters to 
their own comfort should want others to keep their appointed 
places in the scheme of things as they are. Nor is it surprising 
that the doctrine of the self-determination of peoples is re- 
garded by many as a vicious doctrine. 

In spite, then, of all that has been said about the central 
position of the child in education, it is usually the child which 
is to be molded and adjusted to the environment, to nature, 
and to social structures. We have not reached the point of 
conceiving the education of the child as a creative synthesis, 
an integration of child nature and social structure. It is fitness 
of the child for social structures, not the fitness of social struc- 
ture to the child which is the basis of practice, whatever the 
theory. 

Much has been said, also, about the social character of ed- 
ucation. The child needs to be “socialized,” it is said. Very 
well, but this may mean many things, some of which are very 
undesirable. For one thing, it may mean the shaping of the 
child to fit some supposedly static order. The product usually 
desired is an individual formed after an external pattern—so- 
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cial, economic, political—and not a pattern emerging from the 
interplay of individual and social nature. This has proved to 
be useful, apparently, in primitive groups and in static socie- 
ties such as existed in China. But it has never succeeded in a 
modern individualistic society, certainly not in an age such as 
this into which we have drifted. The root of the desire for it is, 
at bottom, the distrust of intelligence. 

It will not be acceptable, for there is no fixity or perma- 
nence in the modern social order. In a moving world real edu- 
cation is possible only by training in capacity for self-direc- 
tion, and this makes necessary the control of social structures 
and their determination by rational ends of living. Without 
such adequate control of the environment, we can never be 
certain that the individual would remain adjusted to his world. 
He may thus be left stranded at any time, without the training 
which might enable him to adjust himself to the new order of 
things. In practice, little intelligent interest has been taken in 
this problem. In place of a rational philosophy of education, 
we would substitute a so-called empirical estimate of what 
people will be doing. Children, for example, may be expected 
to live in houses where electric fuses burn out. Train them, 
then, to replace fuses in such a contingency; determine all 
such prospective needs and we shall have the content of edu- 
cation. The child, it may be said, is then fitted for life. 

A serious and not merely fanciful result of such a view of 
education and human need, if accepted, is that children of 
“working” parents, the so-called “laboring-class,” will have 
their education defined in terms of a like vocational expect- 
ancy. This is not wholly irrational nor inexpedient, but the 
tendency is inevitably toward the arbitrary fixing of the fu- 
ture of the child. This is the more easily developed as a social 
and educational policy because of the interest of the employer 
class in the supply of labor. The pressure, therefore, to keep 
things as they are, to maintain the continuity of dominant in- 
terests in other things than labor supply, inevitably leads to 
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the sacrifice of the child to a pre-established order, to an en- 
vironment which is valued chiefly because it is the basis of the 
religion of things as they are for those who possess and con- 
trol them. It seems not to have occurred to many that there is 
really no assuredly established “social order.” 


II 


The rights of personality have been greatly advanced by 
education based on the free play of activity and imagination 
of the child. In contrast with the mechanical and intellectual- 
istic view of education—the filling-station method—this is a 
great advancement. But fundamental as it is, no solution of 
this problem in modern society is possible which is confined to 
the child alone. The school would become and make children 
“consummate artificers of liberty,” but, if this is to be done, 
the environment of the child must be humanly controlled in 
the interest of the individual. For, if the problem of social 
structures and institutional patterns is not included in the 
problem of the education of the child in freedom and self-ac- 
tivity, we shall have a nation of liberated youth with no place 
to go. If freedom and plasticity of child nature is accepted, 
then freedom and plasticity of social structure must also be 
accepted. This is the crux of the whole situation. For if so- 
cial structures, the environment, is to remain outside the free 
movement of thought and activity, the problem of adjustment 
would only be aggravated. 

It is difficult to see, then, how a philosophy of the educa- 
tion of the child can be dissociated from a philosophy of the 
environment, of social reconstruction. The newer ideas and 
practices in education will lead only into blind alleys for the 
individual unless it envisages the liberation of society as the 
natural correlate. If the child is to be freed and developed in 
an artificially created environment, such as the school often 
is, then suddenly thrown into the “real” environment—rigid 
structures both of institutions and ideas—it will have been 
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done a doubtful service. In such a case it would perhaps have 
been better to have trained him to a hard and calculating men- 
tality, such as he is to meet, to an unimaginative and insensi- 
tive nature. Things are, we are assured, what they are. If the 
child is trained in liberty, kindness, and sympathy; if made 
sensitive to truth and beauty, to fairness and justice, the prob- 
lem of adjustment, in a world where “adjustment” is the solu- 
tion, is made more difficult. At present sensitiveness, human- 
ity, imaginative sympathy are in advance of effective intelli- 
gence. Youth is trained to an idealism which must, often at 
great moral cost, be speedily unlearned. He is trained to a 
knowledge and to freedom which are far in advance of social 
structure and custom, with little thought as to the successful 
remaking of those structures and customs. This in spite of the 
fact that real freedom is impossible without freedom to bring 
social institutions and individual nature into a creative syn- 
thesis. For it must, of course, be remembered as fundamental 
to the problem, that no such thing as freedom of personality is 


possible in a rigid and unyielding environment. This makes 
education for self-activity and the development of free play 
of imagination, important in itself as it is, inadequate for liv- 
ing. There must be a field for activity and materials for de- 
velopment. 


Iil 


This is not a new social experience. Perhaps it is the nor- 
mal experience of every changing social order. The most nota- 
ble example is that of Athens, because there it brought forth 
such a wealth of literary expression. Plato, knowing nothing 
of electric fuses, and being a philosopher besides, is not often 
considered important for modern education, yet his analysis of 
the problem of the education of the young might, with inci- 
dental alterations, have been written for today. He was con- 
fronted with essentially the same situation as confronts us. 
He saw clearly the hopelessness of freedom of activity of indi- 
viduals without freedom, by those in authority, in molding 
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social structures. Aristotle was in essential agreement with 
Plato in the importance attached to the influence of the en- 
vironment, though he was complacent whereas Plato was 
afire. 

Individualism and the breakdown of authoritative stand- 
ards are characteristic of both ages. The demand in each case 
is for trained intelligence to deal with problems of human liv- 
ing. In both, education came to be largely the preparation for 
some special occupation. The Sophists furnished the profes- 
sional and technical training of their day. In both cases edu- 
cation for public responsibilities and for character are neg- 
lected. In both the problem of the capacity of the individual 
for government is central. Plato thought a scientific knowl- 
edge of individuals would show them falling into distinct 
classes, and built upon this theory. His analysis was defective, 
but we accept, on the whole, the view, and are building upon 
the results of psychological methods of selection and classifi- 
cation. Plato was hasty in suggesting very far-reaching poli- 
cies on the basis of his theory. It remains to be seen whether 
we also may not be too confident in our applications. 

Plato was a radical in the true sense. He was a champion 
of free intelligence, placing it at times above law itself. He 
was profoundly discontented with the social order of his day, 
and suggested some radical changes. He was impressed by the 
influence of the environment and also by the importance of 
the rights of child nature. The educator, he thought, must 
deal with the environment as well as with the individual. He 
must, in fact, be a social philosopher. The problem of the Re- 
public is, broadly stated, that of the good life. Its conditions 
were to be found primarily within human nature itself. If hu- 
man life were lived on the highest level possible to human be- 
ings, this would be the good life. But this involved an ac- 
cordant environment. To live on the highest level of human 
possibility demanded an outward social structure of a certain 
type. This was an absolute necessity, and it explains why 
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Plato advocated such far-reaching reforms or changes in the 
institutions of society. Education was the “nurture” of the 
soul in accordance with “nature,” and proper nurture required 
the right environment. 

Two things in this conception of education may be noted. 
It was, for one thing, a training for some special work, or func- 
tion, the education of the individual to do what he by nature 
was best fitted to do well. We are giving much attention to 
this phase of education today. We are even trying to deter- 
mine what each is fitted to do, although there is a tendency to 
base the type of education which the child is to be given upon 
the class of society to which he belongs. The conception today 
is somewhat narrow and is defined largely by reference to the 
mere matter of making a living. It may be remarked here that 
even though we state this view broadly it is susceptible of 
serious social implications, and especially is it easy to become 
involved in preconceptions of social status, as seems to have 
been the case with Plato. It is difficult to keep separate the 
doing of a thing because one is by nature fitted to do it, and 
doing it because, as a member of a class, belonging to a certain 
class, one may be supposed to do this rather than something 
else. Given the doctrine that people naturally fall into the so- 
cial and economic status which it is their “nature” to do, selec- 
tion by guidance of an “invisible hand,” it is easy to draw in- 
ferences of great social importance. 

Another aspect of this view of education, with which we 
are more especially concerned here, is that the individual in 
early life should be given those fundamental attitudes and 
feelings which should determine his character. The child 
would thus be given a bent toward those forms of conduct and 
those ideals which he would afterward find to be the rational 
ends and modes of living. Through habituation and imitation 
the child was to learn to “hate the evil and love the good.” 
This was to take place before the child could know the reason 
for it. Plato wrote: 
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. . - » Let them imitate from very childhood whatever is proper 
to their professions—brave, sober, religious, honorable men, and the like 
—but meanness, and every other kind of baseness, let them neither prac- 
tice nor be skilled to imitate, lest from the imitation they be infected with 
the reality. For have you not observed that imitations, whether of bodily 
gesture, tones of voice, or modes of thought, if they be persevered in from 
an early age, are apt to grow into habits and a second nature? [Rep. 
395-] 

The environment is thus of basic importance. The child 

will commend beautiful objects and gladly receive them into his soul, 
and feed upon them, and grow to be noble and good; whereas he will 
rightly censure and hate all repulsive objects, even in his childhood, be- 
fore he is able to be reasoned with, and when reason comes, he will wel- 
come her most cordially who can recognize her by the instinct of rela- 
tionship, and because he has been thus nurtured [ Rep. 401}. 


As indicated above, Aristotle shared this view with Plato. 
“Hence we ought to have been brought up in a particular way 
from our very youth, as Plato says, so as both to delight in 
and to be pained by the things that we ought; for this is the 
right education” (Eth. Nic. 1104b). 

It may be said, however, that this is not the function of ed- 
ucation, at least not of school education. Yet this is a crucial 
point. For Plato it was the function, not only of education, 
but of government and legislation to produce this result. The 
government, indeed, was an educational institution, in his 
view. It is such in fact with us, but we do not think of it in 
this way. Hence do not take account of determining influences 
upon the child. Perhaps no other influence is of so great im- 
portance in shaping the individual as the influence of govern- 
ment. 

The same difference in standpoint is revealed in the atti- 
tude toward law. Laws to us are for the most part merely reg- 
ulative enactments. They are made and unmade, amended 
and ignored. They are largely external and often arbitrary. 
Most laws now being enacted are mere administrative meas- 
ures. To Plato the most important thing about a constitution 
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or law was the preamble, and this was designed to persuade 
the mind, to give it a rational basis in action. Had Plato writ- 
ten the Prohibition Amendment, he would have thought the 
most important thing would be the preamble which would 
have been designed to persuade the mind of the citizen and 
lead to the acceptance of the law. Law should, therefore, have 
the power of attraction, not simply that of compulsion. 

There are dangers in this view and nothing reveals the 
heart of our problem today so clearly as our uncertainty as to 
its truth. Plato himself believed that citizens should be “‘con- 
summate artificers of liberty for the State,” but the means for 
the achievement of this which he advocated seem to us, no 
doubt, somewhat arbitrary and often mistaken. We are un- 
certain, not only as to the means, but as to the principle itself. 
Doubt, however, as to whether the child mind should be mold- 
ed cannot obscure the obvious fact that just this does happen. 
We cannot prevent it if we would. But we do not know how 
to regulate or direct it. We may wish to be rationalists but do 
not know how to substitute reason for imitation. It seems evi- 
dent today that there is failure in the proper habituation of 
the child in right action and in the provision of proper forms 
or patterns for the child to imitate. We cannot present satis- 
factory environmental patterns, unequivocal ideals, and stand- 
ards of conduct. We do not possess them nor do we know what 
they should be. We lack a social and political philosophy, to 
say nothing of a philosophy of life. 

To Plato, the determination of all this was the function of 
the statesman. It seems that for him the education of the 
masses was not to go beyond that indicated in the foregoing 
quotations. Their character and conduct were to be deter- 
mined by participation in a received tradition. But someone 
had to understand, to grasp the basic principles of the whole 
situation. Hence the philosopher-king. Thus was raised most 
sharply the problem of democracy. It may be doubted wheth- 
er we do better. In so far as we recognize this problem at all, 
we divide the function among several types of “guardians,” 
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teachers, clergymen, and parents, who in fact do not agree 
upon principles or policies. For the most part the “states- 
man” is one who is charged with the duty of protecting and 
forwarding certain of our interests, often conceived as class or 
specialized interests, and above all business interests. Plato 
held that the statesman was to have genuine scientific knowl- 
edge, not the knowledge of opinion, the politician’s intuition, 
“which is in politics what divination is in religion,” but knowl- 
edge grounded and reasoned. He was to know what human 
nature is and what it is capable of becoming, and how society 
must be organized in order to bring it to its highest reaches. 
It may be discouraging to have to wait until “political great- 
ness and wisdom meet in one” before cities “cease from ill,” 
but it may also be necessary. 

The environment today, with its institutions, activities, 
and stimuli, does mold the minds of the young. What are 
those patterns after which they are now fashioned? They ex- 
ist in a confused variety—this is the most serious aspect of the 
problem—the conflicting variety and the consequent confu- 
sion. How may the young arrive at synthesis, integration, 
wholeness in contemporary society? They get no unified im- 
pression from their environment. 

The inclusive and authoritative ideals and standards, pat- 
terns of action and of feeling, through processes which need 
not be discussed here, have largely disintegrated. We have no 
received traditions. This has released individual impulses in 
all the confused diversity of their wild and untamed nature, 
impulses which normally would be directed toward definite 
objects and pursuits. The world into which the child enters 
has lost its centrality. This is reason enough why the child is 
not made the center—there is no center. The life of the child 
is a variety of relatively independent and dispersed activities 
in the community. This multiplicity and diversity of life is 
presented to the mind in the moving-picture, in the newspa- 
per, and in numerous activities in school and community life. 
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How are the young to respond to this welter of impres- 
sions and build an integrated life and character? Human na- 
ture has only an uncertain and weak principle of integration 
in itself, and the environment offers no principle of integra- 
tion. In its independent and isolated variety it merely stimu- 
lates the naturally anarchic tendencies of man’s original na- 
ture. As the young see before them the varying patterns—the 
ideals of the family, if the family be so fortunate as to have 
well-defined ideals; the ideals of the school, which may con- 
flict with those of the home, as in the attitude toward cheat- 
ing; the practices of politics, in the church, the community, 
the nation, and among nations; the emphasis of the newspa- 
per and the moving-picture—with all this mass of diverse im- 
pressions, how shall the young learn to order their lives in any 
consistent manner? 

They cannot do so, it would appear, by listening to their 
elders. For their elders are likewise victims of the same disor- 
ganization and multiplicity. They themselves have no unam- 
biguous and integrating ideals or authoritative principles. 
They feel more or less vaguely, sometimes strongly, however, 
that things are upset, but they are, for the most part, helpless. 
The world is not only “too much with them,” it is also “too 
much for them.” It has become the fashion to take a “short 
and easy way” with the problem by observing generously 
enough that the young have always gone their own way, that 
they have always done about the same things, and that, on the 
whole, they have come out well. But this is not a very deep 
and exact analysis of the situation. It is, of course, an inter- 
esting attitude. It shows, for one thing, the dominance of the 
point of view of youth over that of adults. Children were for- 
merly afraid to criticize their elders, now the elders fear to 
criticize the young. But more important, the elders are un- 
certain, confused, conscious of ignorance. Doubtless this is a 
wholesome spiritual state for the elders, but not necessarily 
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so for the young. In any case, the young are left to their own 
devices in making selections almost wholly without education 
in the capacity for self-guidance. Everyone is to live his own 
life, without, however, having learned to do so. 

It is clear that it is important to develop, by some means, 
habits and tastes in the young which will have some degree of 
determining influence upon judgment. Education in this re- 
spect is almost wholly neglected. Moreover, it seems equally 
clear that this cannot be effected without the control and, if 
necessary, the will and capacity to reconstruct the environ- 
mental patterns which confront the young. At present our 
chief thought is directed toward the mastery of the physical 
forces of nature and the fitting of the individual for things as 
they are. But this type of education leaves the child helpless 
against the forces of imitation and suggestion. If the same 
constructive attitude were taken toward the mastery and di- 
rection of social forces and institutions, the problem would at 
least be defined. 

The application of free intelligence to the social order has 
often been advocated. Having achieved great results in the 
realm of physical nature, it is felt by some that we should turn 
our attention to a like mastery of human nature. There are 
real difficulties here, however. For free intelligence is neces- 
sarily a radical force, and we may see today the reaction 
toward conservatism at the mere suggestion of its use. For 
the freeing of intelligence seems to lead to the tentative re- 
jection of those forms and structures of tradition which are 
the authoritative patterns in molding the mind of the young. 
Or perhaps it happens the other way around. This does not 
matter. What matters is that there is not only doubt as to 
whether traditional ideals should be used at all, but there is 
the problem of selection and the method of inculcating those 
ideals so far as there is confidence in their use at all. 

The emphasis is often now being placed upon training in 
reflective thinking. We are in effect saying to the young, here 
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is your world in the raw. You must deal with it as you can. 
We shall help you to learn to think, but you must rely upon 
your own critical and reflective powers. This seems, on the 
face of it, valid, and perhaps is the only consistent attitude. 
Will it be effective? We cannot ignore the fact that it is plac- 
ing a great burden upon the minds of the young, and we may 
well doubt whether it may not be an unconscious shifting of 
responsibility. Is it possible for the older generation to escape 
the duty of exercising an authoritative control over the grow- 
ing mind? Are we, therefore, giving the young a fair chance? 
Thinking after all does not go on in a vacuum, content and 
structure are necessary. Judgment may be determined by 
character, by habits, and by tastes. Thus we seem driven back 
to an old and ultimate question—the nature and existence of 
objective structures—a question which Plato did not avoid 
but also perhaps failed to answer satisfactorily. 

This problem is one which we refuse to face. We want no 
metaphysics, no ultimates, no absolutes, no fixtures of any 
kind. All our resources are to be applied to special research, 
the great search having proved futile—or is it only out of 
fashion? We may read of the making of mind. Are we then to 
cease making minds and learn only how they have been made? 
Meanwhile minds are being made, mis-made, and un-made, 
and the consequences will furnish generations to come many 
research problems, if not matter for reflection. 

The minimum of obligation which age owes to youth would 
seem to be wise habituation, sane emotional education, well- 
defined attitudes, balanced judgment, and humane and civ- 
ilized tastes. These are not being given by present commer- 
cialized art through which life is presented to the child mind. 
It is admitted that the moving-picture and the newspaper, for 
example, give a distorted view of life, but we do not know 
what a true picture would be. We could rule out certain 
things, no doubt. Moreover, there is the question of censor- 
ship. Do we want to present a selected picture to the child or 
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should we rely on teaching him how to think and let him be 
the judge? Shall we expose the mind to everything which 
someone finds it profitable to offer? There are many things 
which we cannot censure; Public Opinion, that Great Sophist, 
is immune from criticism. It is impossible, however, to escape 
the fact that life and mind cannot be formed without some 
kind of pattern, some standard, or standards. We cannot rely 
upon either taste or judgment and at the same time reject the 
view that the conditions of these should not be given the child. 

Is it possible to escape, in the last analysis, the question of 
whether there are in fact standards, truths, and ideals which 
are authoritative for human living? Plato thought that there 
are, that beauty, truth, justice are essential and eternal forms 
of reality. He believed in objectively real standards and pat- 
terns for human life. The modern world either does not think 
there are such, or does not know what to think. It may be 
thought that this is too much to expect, that an authoritative 
philosophy of life is impossible. Or it may be said that, if we 
had such an authoritative philosophy or standards, the impo- 
sition of them would bring back the old tyranny. Perhaps it 
would. But perhaps we must choose—or can we after all 
choose? Has it come to that? 

It may be that there are no fixed structures which deter- 
mine the form which life must take. It appears to be true, 
however, that the general drift of things will continue, that 
national culture is a compelling force and not to be produced 
magically; there are elements of which account must be taken. 
It may be doubted whether in view of this, it is quite fair to 
encourage youth to believe that they may remake the world. 
Creative thinking, even reflection is a notable achievement. 
But there are conditions, recalcitrant material in human be- 
ings, in ideas, customs, and institutions. No people is without 
its ethos, a relatively definite and permanent character. Even 
America has its traditions, though some may have the appear- 
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ance of hardened goodness. The destiny of a people is not 
manifest, but it may not be wholly ignored. 

There are, then, no unconditioned choices. A genuinely 
functional philosophy of man and society must grow up out 
of this relatively permanent nature. Freedom to live and to 
change, both ourselves and social structure, is restricted. Our 
most limited task would appear to be, not necessarily indeed 
the determination of the essential form of the ideal individual 
in the ideal society, but rather the essential form of our own 
character as a people. Just as the effective virtue of the indi- 
vidual is dependent upon finding the appropriate form of ac- 
tivity for him, so that of a people depends upon finding the 
appropriate social structures through which “natural” forms 
of activity may be expressed. 

What are we, then, as a people? There may be other ways 
of getting at this reality, ill-defined and imperfectly realized 
though it is, but one way is to recall to ourselves the ideals and 
the purposes formulated in the preamble to the Constitution 
and in the great utterances of the nation’s leaders, especially 
those of Lincoln. In these we have presented clearly and earn- 
estly what may be called the democratic way of life, a genu- 
ine philosophy of humanism. To this way of life the nation 
has been more than once dedicated. Its essential meaning is 
that whatever the good life may be, it is for all. It will be nec- 
essary, however, to give concrete content to this ideal in ac- 
cordance with the changed order of life. The purpose of the 
nation, as stated in the Preamble, is in part to establish jus- 
tice, promote the welfare of all, and to secure the blessings of 
liberty and happiness to ourselves and our posterity. Two dif- 
ficulties confront us here. Modern industrial and urban soci- 
ety make it necessary to define welfare, liberty, and happiness 
anew. Freedom of contract, for example, is a very different 
thing now from what it was a century ago. Moreover, it is 
necessary to become concerned with fundamental principles 
and with the philosophy of our government and institutions. 
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The provisions of the Constitution itself were meant to carry 
out the purposes stated in the Preamble. The Preamble itself, 
however, has been forgotten in the attempt to interpret the 
special provisions. Instead of reading clauses in the light of 
the purposes enumerated in the Preamble the tendency has 
been to read them in the light of special interests and current 
or traditional economic doctrines. 

It is clear that we are losing our essential freedom, largely, 
perhaps, because freedom is no longer a living thing and con- 
scious purpose of the people, and because this purpose has 
been lost in the multitude of its specialized interests. It is nec- 
essary, therefore, to define anew the essential meaning of 
what we as a nation are and what we value and purpose to 
bring to pass. This must be made a conscious possession of 
the individual citizen. We need to interpret ourselves to our 
own past and define our future in the light of this. Appeals 
to respect the Constitution are not what is needed. 

This definition of national character should be the pattern 
consistently held before the young. Thus we should have a 
criterion for the judgment of the innumerable and nondescript 
patterns now confronting them. Education would be an inte- 
gration based upon values and traditions. This would also 
give a standard for social reconstruction. Desired changes 
would appear then as a matter of loyalty to civic and cultural 
realities, and not as attempts to take from some in order to 
give to others, as is often the case now. For at present the mo- 
tive of reconstruction is largely a reaction to specific and 
sometimes, perhaps, transitory situations which affect special 
classes, and are, consequently, methods of adjustment not of 
integration. 

This would aid rather than aggravate the problem of na- 
tionalism. What is bad in nationalism is not the preservation 
of a people’s culture, but rather the unwise assertion of inter- 
ests which develop in the process of adjustment of demands. 
The maintenance of the integrity of the nation is the basic 
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thing. Conflicts of “interests,” whether of individuals or na- 
tions, may have no relation to character. Nations seldom go to 
war in response to the demand of the nation’s character, but 
of some impulse or isolated demand, often of a class. In such 
cases action is based upon ignorance. To know, therefore, 
what we are as a nation is the basic condition of rational ac- 
tion. 

The genius of America is certainly not that of timorous 
adjustment to a fixed order, but rather that of free activity 
and creative achievement. The conquest of a continent and 
the creation of great and free institutions such as the public 
school has been a great triumph of the human spirit. It would 
seem, however, that we are entering a new era in which the 
civilization which is the product of that effort has begun to 
weigh heavily upon us, and the free movement of life tends to 
become congealed. Life is more and more a problem of the 
individual finding his place in a system of social and economic 
structures—a matter of adjustment. With this comes the loss 
of freedom of thought and action; “shades of the prison 
house” have begun to close in upon the growing nation. If 
this, the common experience of older civilizations, is not to be 
our fate, it is necessary that the untrammeled spirit and crea- 
tive effort of the pioneer, both in individual and social con- 
structiveness, become once more the possession of the young. 
To define the character of our people and to make it a self- 
conscious possession is the obligation of intellectual leaders, 
and is a common undertaking. It might well be a formal, co- 
operative undertaking. 
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CHEATING AS SEEN BY COLLEGE STUDENTS 
THOMAS M. CARTER 


HIS article is a partial’ report of the mental reactions 

of 443 college students to a problem calling for eth- 

ical discrimination and judgment. The students were 
those whom the writer has had in classes in education and psy- 
chology at Albion College during a period of four years. Most 
of the students were Juniors and Seniors. The data were se- 
cured in the following manner: A situation or problem involv- 
ing cheating in examination was presented to the students. 
Relative to this problem certain pivotal questions were asked. 
The problem and the questions relating thereto remained con- 
stant. The problem was as follows: 

“Two students sitting in close proximity to each other an- 
swered the same questions in three successive examinations in 
the same manner. Where a mistake occurred in one it oc- 
curred also in the other.” 

Five questions were asked relative to the problem: (1) 
What is sufficient evidence to justify a professor in suspecting 
cheating? (2) What should a professor do when he suspects 
cheating? (3) What should be done with the parties involved 
in the act? (4) Should cheating be considered on a plane equal 
to that of stealing money? (5) What are the motives that lead 
students to cheat? 

Replies to only the last three questions are dealt with in 
this article, since little or nothing relative to the ethical con- 
cepts of college students are to be found in the replies to the 
first two questions which are not found in replies to the last 
three. 

In compiling the data it was found that not nearly all the 

*A complete report of the investigation appeared in the Phi Delta Kappan, 
June, 1928. 
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students gave usable answers to each of the questions. Some 
students did not answer certain questions at all. Others gave 
answers which were incoherent or otherwise so defective that 
their meaning was not clear. 

In reporting it seems quite necessary to take certain lib- 
erties with the language used by the students. To repeat all 
the replies of the students, word for word, would unduly 
lengthen the report. There was much diversity of language 
used to express the same idea and there was considerable over- 
lapping of expressions used to convey different ideas. How- 
ever, a careful study of the replies revealed the fact that they 
could be grouped into a few large categories without doing 
great violence either to the language or the thought contained 
in the answers. Indeed, much of the language in the report is 
the language of the students. 

Question.—“Assuming that you were the teacher and that 
cheating on the part of a student had been proved beyond a 
doubt, what would be your procedure?” To this question 233 
students gave usable answers. Fourteen students would insti- 
gate discussion to get an expression of the class opinion in re- 
lation to this matter. In their judgment such an expression of 
class sentiment against cheating and against those who prac- 
tice it would, more than anything else, serve to abolish cheat- 
ing. A student fears the disapproval of his classmates and will 
consider well the results of openly defying any law, although 
unwritten, which will arouse the disapproval of his fellows. 

Thirty-seven students suggested conference. Twelve of 
these would confer with both parties involved and reprimand 
each of them. They reasoned as follows: The conference 
should impress the copier and the one from whom he copied 
with the seriousness of the act and with the effect such acts 
have on the morale of the class. The one who allowed the copy- 
ing shoud be made to feel that he is as guilty as the one who 
copied, for in this respect a passive attitude toward cheating 
is to be condemned as much as the active. The instructor 
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should make each one feel his personal responsibility in rela- 
tion to the morale and morals of the class and of the school as 
a whole. Twenty-five were of the opinion that the conference 
should be held with the copier only. They suggested that 
while the conference be partly in the nature of a reprimand, 
something should be done by the instructor to encourage and 
aid the offender. They reasoned that the instructor should 
make the offender feel that the act might be rectified by future 
conduct. Knowledge of the conference should not be divulged 
to the other students and the instructor should promise future 
secrecy in the matter. It is a personal matter between the in- 
structor and the offender. By such private conferences the 
instructor may come nearer to the real cause of the action and 
may receive a better foundation for dealing with such cases in 
a way so that constructive results will accrue. These students 
would give the offender a second chance with no penalty at- 
tached to the first offense. They reasoned as follows: The 
practice may not be habitual and may be easily remedied by 
such measures as suggested above, thus securing an admirable 
moral triumph in the life of the student. Harsher measures 
may do more harm than good by resulting in discouragement 
and disgrace. Such measures may prevent cheating; however, 
they do so by setting up external inhibitions but they build no 
internal inhibitions. They may make the individual afraid to 
do evil but they do not make him love righteousness. The 
harsher methods may breed a resentment in the life of the in- 
dividual which may be retained and allowed to grow until it 
breaks out in open defiance of authority though from an en- 
tirely different angle than that of cheating in classes. 
Fifty-eight students suggested loss of credit. Of this num- 
ber, twelve were of the opinion that both the copier and the 
one from whom copying is done should lose credit in the course. 
They reasoned as follows: The one who allows his work to be 
copied is as guilty as the one who actually copied. Punishment 
of both offenders would be a severe warning to the other mem- 
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bers of the class and would put all on a definite lookout for 
cheaters. The one from whom copying is done may have en- 
couraged the other to copy due to the impression that to be 
copied is an act flattering to himself. Twenty-two students 
suggested that the copier be forced to take another examina- 
tion or do some other sort of extra work as a disciplinary meas- 
ure. 

Three students would require an apology to the class. In 
their opinion such a public confession and apology would be 
good for the confessor and would serve as a warning to others 
who might be tempted to cheat. 

Thirty students would refer the matter to the student coun- 
cil and allow that body to deal with the matter according to 
the rules regulating such matters. They reasoned as follows: 
Students know of the prevailing rules of the institutions and 
if they break such rules they should suffer the consequences. 
Unless the rules are employed in all such cases, they will soon 
cease to be regarded. In the hands of the student council all 
cases would be disposed of fairly with no opportunity for prej- 
udice to play a part. 

Sixteen students would refer the matter to the disciplinary 
committee with the understanding that the student be sum- 
marily dismissed. They gave as their reasons for so doing that 
such a person has an evil effect on the spirit of the class and 
upon the student body as a whole, and should not be tolerated 
by the institution. If the student is getting his work by unfair 
methods, presence in the classroom will be of no benefit to 
him, and for that reason there is nothing to be gained by al- 
lowing him to remain at college. Against the idea of dismissal 
were found the following arguments: It is a confession on the 
part of the institution of its inability to handle moral prob- 
lems. The institution thereby admits that it has the capacity 
to deal only with those who are already morally perfect. Such 
a procedure has no corrective value. It merely passes the re- 
sponsibility on to someone else, and to what authority should 
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the college look for more competency than it can or should 
find within itself? If the responsibility is passed on to others, 
it will fall into hands which are already fuller than the hands 
of the college authorities. 

Question —‘“Do you think cheating in examinations is of 
the same moral or immoral quality as stealing money and 
ought to be so looked upon? Explain.” Only 147 students 
gave usable answers to this question. Of this number sixty- 
one said they considered the two acts equally immoral. They 
reasoned as follows: Cheating and stealing money are both 
done for the same purpose; namely, personal gain which one 
has not earned. Anyone who cheats in examination will steal 
money if he thinks he can get away with it as easily. The only 
difference in the two is the material stolen, but the principle is 
the same. In one case one is stealing money and in the other 
ideas. Information, like money, has been obtained at the cost 
of some labor by the one who possesses it and belongs to no 
one else. If one wants that which money will purchase, there 
is as much justification for his stealing the wherewithal to buy 
it as there is justification for stealing the wherewithal to buy 
college credit. 

Ten students said that cheating was less defensible than 
stealing money. They gave as reasons for their contention the 
following: Where the rank method of grading is used, the stu- 
dent who copies cheats not only the one from whom he copies, 
as would be the case in stealing money, but he steals from the 
whole class. He makes the class average higher and thus low- 
ers the individual mark of those who are honest. One who 
cheats in class not only steals but also practices deception. He 
poses as possessing qualities which he does not have. The one 
who steals money may not pose as an honest man. 

Six students answered “yes” and “no.” “Yes,” for stu- 
dents who make it a habit in all their examinations all the 
time, and “no” for students who do a little cheating now and 
then in subjects which they are required to take and in which 
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they have no interest. Wrong comes when one does not put 
forth honest effort but relies upon cheating entirely. 

Seventy students answered “no,” meaning that they did 
not consider cheating in examination comparable to stealing 
money. They gave as their reasons for so thinking the follow- 
ing: Many people have gone through school and have cheated 
more or less on examinations, but they have gone out into the 
world and have made fine business and professional men, and 
the idea of stealing money has never occurred to them. When 
one steals money he is thereby taking away another man’s 
earnings from him, whereas if he cheats in examination, he 
may be taking something from another man but the posses- 
sions of the one from whom it is taken are not lessened. In 
cheating in examination one harms no one but himself. If he 
wants to get through college that way, it is his own affair. If 
he steals money, the one from whom it is stolen is the loser. 
Stealing money is usually premeditated while cheating in ex- 
amination is not. When one cheats in examination he does not 
do it with the idea of its being seriously immoral. If cheating 
were as rigidly condemned by society as stealing money, then 
cheating would be a more serious moral weakness than it is 
now. Examinations tend to produce a state of excitement, and 
frequently the student becomes panicky so that things which 
are quite familiar seem to have escaped, and he feels that 
under such conditions he cannot do himself justice in the ex- 
amination. He feels that if he had a wee suggestion from 
someone else, it woud be sufficient to restore the train of as- 
sociation and then he would have a fair chance. Under such 
conditions cheating might be thought of as on a plane with 
embezzlement but not comparable to stealing. 

Question ‘Assuming that some students in college do 
cheat in examinations, what in your judgment is the dominant 
motive for so doing?” In answering this question students 
were told to put down as many reasons as they could think of, 
but if they could think of more than one, they should indicate 
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the one which in their judgment operated the most frequently 
and the most powerfully. By such methcods we were able to se- 
cure usable answers from each of the 443 students. 

Eighty-five students mentioned fear of not passing as the 
dominant cause for cheating in examination. Fear of not pass- 
ing is itself a result as well as a cause. Some unpleasantness 
dreaded by the students must adhere to the phenomenon of 
not passing or else it woud hold no terrors for those to whom it 
might come. Of the eighty-five students thirty-eight specified 
the fear of humiliation, as being unable to graduate with their 
class, as being the dominant motive. They said in effect that 
the student knows that he cannot afford the time to repeat the 
course nor lose the credit resulting from failure in a course. 
He knows that failure in even one course will so lower his 
scholastic average that he will not be allowed to carry an extra 
load to make up the work; hence, he must cheat, and by that 
method pass or else lose step with his fellow-classmen. 

Nineteen students said that fear of displeasing parents or 
those responsible for their education was, in their judgment, 
the dominant cause of cheating. 

Ten students said that the fear of being thought of as 
stupid was, in their judgment, the biggest factor in leading stu- 
dents to cheat. Z 

Thirteen students were of the opinion that fear of losing 
certain social privileges which would follow being expelled or 
even put on probation was the dominant cause leading stu- 
dents to cheat in examinations. 

Three students put forth the idea that the fear of displeas- 
ing or losing the good opinion of their professor, whom they 
had come to regard highly, most often led to the practice of 
cheating in examination. 

Two students said that the cause of cheating was most fre- 
quently a lack of courage to face squarely the facts when one 
really knows himself to be too dull and incompetent to pass 
the examination. 
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Ninety-seven students designated the desire for higher 
grades as the most dominant motive for cheating in examina- 
tion. The desire for higher grades appears, at first, to be the 
fear of not passing stated in a different way. But, as brought 
out by the students, a desire for higher grades affects a differ- 
ent group of students and a somewhat different motive is at 
work. Here, higher than passing grades are sought for the 
sake of the privileges which are purchased by high grades. 
Some of the privileges so obtained are the following: Eligi- 
bility to compete in interscholastic activities; eligibility for 
election to departmental clubs; ability to please their parents, 
who, in addition to extending their favor, may have offered 
desirable rewards for high grades. The parents may have even 
offered continuance in college on condition that a certain 
scholastic average was maintained. 

Thirteen students mentioned a desire for higher grades in 
order to make fraternities and sororities as the dominant mo- 
tive for cheating. Ten students said that a desire to help the 
standing of the fraternity or sorority of which students were 
already members most frequently led to the practice of dis- 
honesty in examinations. Eleven students mentioned the in- 
stinct of rivalry, a desire to surpass one’s classmates, as a mo- 
tive powerful enough to lead many students to cheat in exam- 
ination, and that in their opinion this motive most frequently 
led students to be dishonest in their work. Six students even 
mentioned patriotism or loyalty to the college as the dominant 
motive for cheating. They explained that such students wished 
their college to maintain a high scholastic average. 

Laziness or unwillingness to put forth the necessary effort 
to do satisfactory work. This was designated as the dominant 
motive by eighty-three students. Cheating was the line of 
least resistance. It is easier for some students to cheat than it 
is to work. Such students neglect their work from day to day 
and hence come to the examination unprepared to pass a re- 
spectable examination. Such students prefer to remain in col- 
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lege because of certain opportunities which college life offers; 
therefore, the only way to meet the emergency is to cheat in 
their examinations. 

Lack of proper ethical and moral standards. This cause 
was mentioned by fifty-five students. Of this fifty-five there 
were twenty-two who said that the cause for this lack of moral 
discrimination and plasticity of conscience rested upon failure 
in the home training. There were eighteen other students who 
attributed this moral laxity to improper school training or 
improper conditions in the school. These students were of the 
opinion that, in the overcrowded conditions in the schools of 
today, many pupils gradually acquire the habit of cheating 
without any intention of doing a thing that is wrong. Under 
such circumstances a pupil may carelessly glance at another 
pupil’s work and, by so doing, acqu-re just the suggestion he 
needs. Half thinking that the idea is his own, he uses it. Such 
an act brought desirable objective consequences without arous- 
ing much, if any, subjective disturbance in the form of com- 
punction of conscience. Thus, little by little, over a period of 
years, a habit of cheating is built up without the individual 
being aware that his conduct is in any way unacceptable. An- 
other group of fifteen students were of the opinion that the 
lack of moral standards sufficient to prevent the practice of 
cheating could be traced to the belief of college students that 
“everybody does it.” Such conceptions lead students to be- 
lieve it is not seriously looked upon by fellow-students or else 
it would not be so generally practiced. Since he has been told 
that morality is determined by custom or group sanction he 
cannot see cheating in examination as something that is very 
seriously immoral even though the practice might go counter 
to the teaching of a few professional moralists who are paid 
for their moralizing. Such a student may have an aversion to 
reacting dishonestly under different conditions, but follows 
the assumption that “while in Rome” he should or at least 
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may “do as the Romans do” and yet stay within the rules of 
propriety. 

Thirty-five students would shift the responsibility from 
their own shoulders and make the professors liable for any 
cheating that occurred. They said that the students cheated 
because they disliked or had no particular respect for the pro- 
fessors in whose examinations they cheated. Such dislike might 
spring from one or more of a number of immediate causes: (1) 
The instructor may be too exacting and unreasonable in the 
amount of work assigned throughout the entire course. (2) He 
may administer unfair examinations; that is, the questions 
may deal with matters which, in the judgment of the students, 
are of minor importance. Thus the students may be in posses- 
sion of the major issues covered by the course and yet be able, 
by honest methods, to answer but few of the examination 
questions. The students do not see why they should suffer be- 
cause of the incompetence of the professor; hence, they resort 
to a general pooling of information and by such means answer 
a respectable number of the professor’s questions even though 
by so doing they may be indulging in practices which are tech- 
nically called cheating. (3) The examinations may be too 
hard, considering the type of work called for day by day. (4) 
It may be the inability of the professor to teach the course so 
that the major lines of thought are made clear. (5) Again, 
cheating is more likely to take place in classes where there has 
been poor order and little attention throughout the semester. 
This lack of attention is due to the inability of the professor to 
teach or lecture in an interesting manner. 

A group of thirty-four students mentioned nervousness 
due to the examination situation as the chief cause for cheat- 
ing in examination. Of this number twenty students explained 
cheating as a result of nervousness by saying, in effect, that 
the students under such conditions lost confidence in their own 
preparation and in their desperation would trust the knowl- 
edge of another student even though the knowledge of the 
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latter might be, in reality, less ample and less reliable than their 
own. Another group of fourteen students explained the effects 
of nervousness as operating to prevent the student from being 
able to recall many things which had been thoroughly learned. 
Though unable to recall, a student might be able to recognize 
the true from the false when either or both were presented to 
the senses. Thus such a student would rely upon his neighbors 
for cues hardly conscious that he was doing anything wrong. 

There were thirteen students who believed that too much 
emphasis placed upon marks, rather than on effort or actual 
learning in the form of human adaptations, was the chief cause 
for cheating in examination. Such students feel that though 
marks obtained largely through examination make up the cur- 
rency of most educational institutions, they are not true sym- 
bols of educational achievements and that often an individual 
must neglect the pursuits that will bring him success in exam- 
ination in order to follow lines which are really educative. 
Thus a student, while technically cheating, does not feel that 
he is doing anything wrong since by so doing he is only com- 
bating a system which he conceives to be wrong. 

Eleven students said that in their opinion students cheat 
primarily because they think it is clever to doso. Even if they 
were or are capable of doing otherwise they would cheat mere- 
ly for the thrill of it. They get the same sort of pleasure from 
cheating in examinations that a kleptomaniac gets from theft. 

Another cause, closely related to the one just mentioned 
and also similar to “group sanction” and “incompetency of 
the professors” and still having some individuality of its own, 
is one which was mentioned by ten students and may be termed 
as a feeling of a lack of a community of interest on the part of 
students and professors. The students feel that somehow the 
students and faculty are arrayed against each other. To serve 
the interest of one is to play traitor to the other group. The 
student feels that if he can cheat and get away with it, he is 
scoring one on the faculty and in favor of the students and 
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even if he is caught in the act, he will nevertheless have the 
sympathy of the students and will not have done anything 
that will call forth the disapproval of the group to which he 
belongs. 

In the opinion of eight students pressure of outside inter- 
ests is the main cause for cheating. A bright individual and a 
hard worker may have become so overloaded in work with 
clubs, societies, and athletics that he is led to cheat in examin- 
ations. Such a student may not feel that he has seriously 
wronged himself or anyone else. These outside interests have 
so taken up his time that he has not had sufficient time to give 
to his class work during the semester and has been particularly 
handicapped in time to prepare for the examination. While 
others were “cramming” he was busy at these interests which 
were a part of the larger life and interests of the college. He 
was Carrying out responsibilities which he had been elected to 
carry because he had been deemed more capable and more 
willing to work than his fellows. Thus the student feels that 
he has had an unequal chance to cope with the other students 
in the matter of preparation for the examination. Further- 
more, the student may believe that in participating in these 
outside or extra-curricular activities he has been educated as 
truly as those who have spent the time in the curriculum work. 
Since the extra-curricular work receives no credit and credit is 
the currency of the college, he must cheat in examination or 
be dropped from the institution. But in cheating he does not 
feel that he is doing anything really wrong or even dishonest in 
the larger sense of the term, but is only trying to cope with an 
educational situation which to say the least is imperfect if not 
really unfair. 

In the opinion of seven students the chief cause for cheat- 
ing in examination was the educational practice of requiring 
certain courses of students who have no interest and can see 
no real benefit in such. 

Five students mentioned the lack of a real and true honor 
system as the main cause for cheating. They believed that 
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students would not cheat if actually put on their honor. Ac- 
cording to the way they saw it, there were really no honor sys- 
tems in operation in colleges. Where such systems were said 
to exist a definite attitude of suspicion was exhibited toward 
the students by having them sign so-called “honor pledges” 
to the effect that they had not cheated in examination. In the 
opinion of these five students such systems are a dead insult 
to those who are in the habit of practicing honesty. It were as 
though a store would require of all its clerks a statement to 
the effect that they had not stolen anything during the day 
and had not seen any of the other employees stealing. More- 
over, such a pledge was a positive suggestion of cheating to 
those who were weak of will and to those who were looking for 
thrills. To the latter group such a system offered a double op- 
portunity—one thrill for cheating and another thrill in lying 
to get out of it. In the opinion of these students an unqualified 
assumption that students were honest and a thorough acting 
upon this assumption would do more than anything else to pro- 
duce honesty and prevent cheating. 
CONCLUSIONS AND INFERENCES 

1. Students differ greatly in their attitude toward one who 
has fallen short of the ethical standards which society has set 
up. To some students the offender is one who is made of baser 
stuff against whom society must defend itself by a rigid sys- 
tem of punishment and ostracism. These are to be adminis- 
tered both for the purification of the soul of the offender and 
as a warning to those who as yet have not been found wanting 
when weighed in society’s balances. 

To other students the shortcomings of individuals are only 
evidences of the imperfections of the mechanisms of society, 
and therefore to make a scapegoat of the individual is not 
only unfair, but a stupid procedure on the part of society. To 
such students moral offenses are effects the causes for which 
society is as much responsible as it is for the causes which 
produce more praiseworthy effects. If society has allowed a 
combination of circumstances that have produced a morally 
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warped individual, society owes the individual an apology and 
the aid which will rectify the matter rather than the individual 
being the debtor to society for which he must endure punish- 
ment and ostracism as an atonement. Between these two quite 
opposite opinions we find many divergent shades. 

2. Students differ greatly in their ethical evaluation of a 
given situation. This difference is much greater than one would 
expect to find among what appeared to be a fairly homogen- 
eous group of individuals. All had been trained in the public 
schools and most of them in the same state. All were upper 
classmen in a college under the control of a church and sup- 
posedly standing for a rather definite set of ideals. Some stu- 
dents reacted to cheating as a major offense in comparison 
with which stealing and other such types of conduct are much 
to be preferred. To other students the same situation appears 
to be little more than a blunder in social etiquette. 

3. There is a wide variation of opinion among college stu- 
dents as to why cheating in examinations is carried on. The 
opinions vary all the way from believing that the main motive 
for cheating is the thrill that comes from wrong doing to the 
belief that it is done primarily by the students who feel that in 
doing so they are justly defending themselves against an un- 
fair educational system. Again opinions vary all the way from 
believing that the main motive for cheating is an attempt to 
retain the gocd opinion of the professors, whom they admire, 
to believing that the chief cause is the contempt which the stu- 
dents have for their professors. Another group of students 
who believe that students cheat primarily because of laziness 
are poles asunder from those who believe that the chief cause 
is over-work in other activities which the students think are 
more educative than activities on which examinations are held. 

4. We may justly infer that there is no such thing as the 
so-called “mind of the college student”—an expression so 
often used by speakers and writers and which seems to indi- 
cate an all-pervasive uniformity of mentality to which each 
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individual mind loses itself upon entering college. There seems 
to be a decided lack of uniformity of mental response in this 
situation and we have no reason for believing that there would 
be any more uniformity of response to any other situation call- 
ing for reflective thought. 

5. The opinions of these college students do not agree 
with the opinions of twenty-five deans of colleges in the North- 
central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools.’ The 
deans believe that the main cause for cheating in college is the 
fact that so many students come from high schools where 
cheating is common and where such conduct is taken lightly 
and very little said or done about the matter. The data in this 
report suggest that there are many motives arising out of the 
college situation which are just as powerful if not more so 
than any that might arise in high school. All the motives oper- 
ating in high school are at work in college and, in addition to 
these, other and more powerful motives arise at a college level. 
The two most potent factors in college which lead students to 
cheat, according to the opinion of the student, are: first, the 
fear of being dropped from college; and secondly, a desire to 
make a grade high enough to admit the student to enter fra- 
ternities or sororities. These are motives that operate little or 
not at all in high school. Of the 443 students reporting their 
opinion as to the most potent factors which lead college stu- 
dents to cheat only eighteen referred to the idea that the stu- 
dents had learned to cheat in high school and carried the habit 
over into college. This report would indicate that the twenty- 
five deans referred to above had better look to their own situ- 
ation rather than lift up their eyes and behold the wickedness 
of the Sodom-like high school from which the college students 
have fled but not before they have been almost irreparably 
scorched. 


ALBION COLLEGE 


*E. K. Hillbrand, Dean of Dakota Wesleyan College, “Cheating in College,” 
School and Society, December 10, 1927. 
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FAMILY DISORGANIZATION. AN INTRODUCTION TO A SOCIOLOGICAL ANAL- 
ysis. By Ernest R. Mowrer. Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1927. Pp. xvii+317. Price, $3.00. 

We have had many studies which give us facts concerning the exter- 
nal results of defects in our families such as divorce and desertion. We 
have had also many superficial programs of reform for our family system. 
Dr. Mowrer offers us, in this book, a very important program for study 
of the actual defects in American families. His book is not about the eth- 
ics of the family but about the methodology for a positive study of fam- 
ily disorganization. 

The primary contention of the book is that statistical methods are 
inadequate and that we need detailed case studies of family disorganiza- 
tion. In the first chapter he points out that the usual programs of the 
conservatives and the radicals are inadequate in that they fail to see the 
need for knowledge about the family that is deeper than statistical meth- 
ods can furnish. In the second chapter he summarizes facts about the in- 
crease in divorce throughout the world. The next two chapters study di- 
vorce and desertion in detail in the city of Chicago. The fifth chapter 
studies family disorganization in the different areas of Chicago. 

Chapters vi—-xii show the need for more intimate knowledge of disor- 
ganization. The need for case studies is shown and several cases are ex- 
hibited and studied. In these cases we see the total process of family 
disorganization and we understand the conflicts of human attitudes which 
cause trouble. The cases are said to be typical and to show the individual 
facts. 

The conclusion in chapter xiii stresses our present lack of knowledge 
about the causes of family disorganization, and insists that treatment can 
come only after we have more knowledge of causes on which control can 
be based. 

Dr. Mowrer’s book is indispensable for anyone who wishes to deal 
with the problem of the modern family. His facts are important and 
well arranged. His main contention is undoubtedly true, that statistics 
dealing with external results of family disorganization needs to be supple- 
mented by case studies. However, there are some questions that should 
be raised concerning the antithesis between statistics and cases. In the 
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first place, cases are important in proportion as they are typical or are 
recognized to have a stated relation to what is typical. Here we must 
have statistical studies as the basis of our work. In the second place, as 
our cases increase we should be able to apply statistical treatment to the 
important aspects of all the cases. In the third place, cases which invelve 
reports by interested persons may involve more confusion or deception 
than usually occurs in statistics about the actual facts of such phenom- 
ena as divorce or desertion. Finally, it is important to realize that a 
written case study is an abstract and selected account of an extremely 
complex process. Cases may be less abstract than statistics, but they 
differ in degree rather than in kind. 
A. P. BROGAN 


UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


BUDDHISM IN PRE-CHRISTIAN BRITAIN. By Donald A. Mackenzie. Lon- 
don and Glasgow: Blackie & Son, Ltd., 1928. Pp. xx-+-178; Index. 
Price ros. 6d. net. 

This is an attractive book, generously illustrated with photographs 
and sketches, which carries throughout the aroma of careful and mature 
scholarship, but, withal, written in easy and popular style. It contains 
some specific findings of one who has conducted difficult but rewarding 
explorations in the fields of anthropology, archaeology, ancient cultures, 
and historic religions. As the title suggests, the main thesis of the book 
is to show by means of certain evidences that missionary pilgrims of 
Buddhism had made religious and cultural conquests in Western Europe, 
particularly in Great Britain and Ireland, even “before Julius Caesar 
crossed the English Channel.” Contrary to the popular view, “derived 
from prejudiced historians,” which held that the Celts of the north (which 
had struggled so fiercely with the higher civilization of Rome in the 
south) were barbarians and savages, we must now recognize them as hav- 
ing a striking cultural history of their own, not only in contact with an 
earlier Greek culture, but also in an “intimate touch with the civilizations 
of Western and Central Asia.” This being true, a new chapter is opened 
up in the appreciation of Celtic history and culture. 

What are the evidences? Briefly, they are: the discovery in Jutland 
of the so-called Gundestrup bowl (now preserved in the National Mu- 
seum at Copenhagen) ‘‘on which the Celtic god, Cernunnos, is postured 
like a typical Buddha and given, as is pointed out for the first time in 
this volume, the attributes of the Hindu-Buddhist god Viripaksha”; 
other archaelogical relics, such as Gaulish stones and coins with facings 
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of similar striking suggestiveness; certain aspects of pre-Christian Celtic 
customs, cult symbols, folk-lore, mythology and religious beliefs and 
practices revealing impressive oriental influences; the testimony of Aso- 
ka, the emperor-monk of India, to Buddhist missionary activities in Eu- 
rope; a significant statement of Origen in reference to Buddhist doctrines 
which were held in third-century Britain; and, finally, such evidences as 
issue from a comparative study of ancient cultures. 

Students of social origins and especially of the history of religions 
will find that here is a volume which must be reckoned with. 

VERGILIUS FERM 
COLLEGE OF WOOSTER 


ZOROASTRIAN StuptIEs. By A. V. Williams Jackson. New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1928. Pp. xxxiii+-325. Price, $4.00. 

This is the twelfth volume of the “Columbia University Indo-Iranian 
Series” edited by the author. Besides a great deal of new material it con- 
tains already published papers and monographs all of which, however, 
have been thoroughly revised and supplemented. The excellent bibliog- 
raphy, the copious references and the convenient and systematic ar- 
rangement of all the material for which the series is especially noted, 
make Zoroastrian Studies very useful in itself and for further research. 
The student of ethics will be richly rewarded by a perusal of this volume 
written by the internationally known Avestan scholar who also has a 
deep feeling for the personages and problems of the Zoroastrian past as 
well as for the Parsis who are living heirs to that once great religion. 

The whole of the Iranian religion is permeated by the great schism 
between good and evil. If there is one religion that is completely dom- 
inated by ethical motives, it is the Zoroastrian. Heaven and earth re- 
sound with the mighty battles of good and evil forces—there, Ormazd, 
Amesha Spentas (archangels), Yazatas (angels), and their kin fight Ahr- 
iman, the Daévas, and other devilish creatures; here, the righteous, good, 
and virtuous war with the wicked, the evil disposed, and the unkindly. 

But there would be no consolation in such a religion which is the 
very apotheosis of struggle, were it not for a reward and a promise, a 
staff to support the virtuous on their difficult journey on the straight 
path. And, thus, one evolved the doctrine that, in the end, the evil will 
perish in the world. But then, the question—which is not dealt with by 
the author—arises as to just how real evil is. The problem becomes more 
involved if we hear that Ahura Mazda never did create evil. 

This brings us to the doctrine of free will to which the author de- 
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votes the whole of Part II of the Studies. He adduces Avestan, Pahlavi, 
Pazand, Arabian, and Persian passages, or their Sanskrit or Latin paral- 
lels, in translation and original. The free-will doctrine is distinctively 
Zoroastrian and was opposed vigorously by the Mohammedans. 

It was the archfiend Ahriman who chose to be bad and who created 
all plants, animals, and phenomena of nature harmful to man. And, like- 
wise, man himself makes his choice between good and evil. But here 
again, the author does not clear up the problem of the limitation which 
the good principle imposes upon himself by creating free will or the capa- 
bility of choice at all. Perhaps, there is no solution to this and the above 
problem to be found anywhere in the Zoroastrian doctrines. The little 
material we possess does not suffice to draw definite conclusions there- 
from (Martan-farukh’s contentions, though obscure, are however in- 
structive). Nevertheless, Parsis and Gabars to this day hold on to the 
doctrine of free will and reject fate or a Calvinistic doctrine of predesti- 
nation. 

It is the unanimous opinion of scholars that the Hindus excel by far 
the Persians in all matters of speculation and have a deeper conception 
of reality. The Persian, on the other hand, has a very practical mind. 
This may be seen, e.g., in the lack of ascetic tendencies and the ameliora- 
tion and expiation of sin which may be brought about by such social acts 
as killing noxious animals, constructing irrigation ditches, raising dogs, 
and the like. 

Of ethical interest is, furthermore, the double vocabulary in Avestan 
for things, acts, or parts of the body belonging to gods or to devils, the 
tremendous effort to realize humata, hikhta, hvarshta, good thoughts, 
good words, good deeds, the change of the Avestan words daéva (demon) 
and ahura (god) to Sanskrit deva and asura meaning god and devil re- 
spectively, the Semitic elements in Zoroastrian ethics, Manichaeism, and 
the similarities and contrasts between Hindu and Persian social and eth- 
ical thought. Perhaps, a future study by the author will co-ordinate all 
political, social, geographic, and biologic data contributory to the pe- 
culiarities of the ethics of Zoroastrianism. 

Kurt F. LEIDECKER 


INTERNATIONAL SCHOOL OF VEDIC AND ALLIED RESEARCH 
New York 


A Puitosopuy oF Ipgats. By Edgar Sheffield Brightman. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co., 1928. Pp. vii+-243. Price, $2.00. 
One dominant purpose is manifest throughout the discussions of this 
book. The ruling aim is to show that, however important they may be as 
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human utilities, ideals in their fundamental significance are revealers of 
reality’s objective structure. The author, therefore, complements the ex- 
pected descriptive treatment of ideals with the presentation of a philoso- 
phy justificatory of their lofty rdle. Propounding the philosophical posi- 
tion of personalism, Professor Brightman insists that the examination of 
ideals, like the investigation of any problem, must start with immediate 
mind, or self-experience. This view that reality must be understood first 
as mind and from within is not, however, a solipsistic theory, because 
mind, although by no means identical with its environment, “certainly 
can know and be known by, affect and be affected by, what is not itself” 
(p. 35). The realms of the subconscious, the logical and the metaphys- 
ical, no less than the biological, physical, and social spheres, are environ- 
ments of mind. Nature, in this doctrine, which is entitled critical scien- 
tific positivism, is “the whole system of the laws of the actual and ideally 
possible experiences of all human minds” (p. 47). Nature, however, is 
not all that there is, for the experiences of finite minds are communica- 
tions from the universal mind. “Nature is the will of God in action,” a 
notion which, in the light of nature’s apparent hostility to ideals, leads 
Professor Brightman to suggest that in the divine experience there may 
be an element of struggle. 

Ideals function in and for reality, because the datum-mind, as an 
organic, growing, time-transcending and self-transcending entity, is more 
or less meaningless unless in relation to a larger whole. The mind’s free 
power to experience imperative ideals is man’s way of passing from the 
present real but fragmentary knowledge to the universe of truth. This 
progress of mind toward cosmical meaning does not mean that individual 
selves are lost in the universal self. Professor Brightman’s philosophy is 
an “organic pluralism.” The final authoritativeness of ideals for conduct 
is to be found, not in tradition, desire, wealth, science, law, or even rea- 
son, but in the avowed worth of persons who are true to ideals. Such 
persons will, of course, be guided by reason and impelled by love. 

In recognition of the fact that the conception of ideals as cosmically 
significant is pre-eminently the doctrine of idealistic thought, a large part 
of the book is given to a comparative study of contemporary idealisms. 
The opposition, which idealists must face from other thinkers, the evi- 
dences of an increasing interest in idealistic notions, the kinds and char- 
acteristics of idealism since the crucial year of 1910, and the tasks now 
confronting the idealistic philosophers are all subjects of painstaking and 
penetrating analysis. The so-called practical men, the natural scientists, 
the psychologists and the philosophers, who derogate “mere” idealism, 
are revealed as virtual idealists who do not quite understand themselves 
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or the doctrine which they reject. The contrasts between Platonic, Berk- 
eleian, Hegelian, and Lotzean idealisms are clearly and concisely pre- 
sented. The four outstanding situations which characterize current ideal- 
ism, namely, the struggle with realism, the critical condition of epistem- 
ology, the sharpening of the distinction between personalistic and specu- 
lative philosophies, and the increased emphasis upon axiology are fully 
and fairly treated, but frankly in a fashion to support the contentions of 
personalism. Especially provocative in the convincing consideration of 
idealism’s present responsibilities is the appeal for systematic construc- 
tion, in which better psychological, logical, epistemological, methodolog- 
ical, and axiological principles will be formulated. 

The book, comprised largely of special lectures delivered in different 
educational institutions, is supplemented with notes and bibliographical 
references. The unified and readable character of the work will make it 
intelligible, instructive, and interesting to amateur and professional phil- 
osophers alike. Sufficient recognition is taken of present-day theories, 
other than idealism, to acquaint the reader with the main controversial 
issues in contemporary philosophy. The chief merit of the study, how- 
ever, lies in its portrayal of personalism’s distinctive tenets. The au- 
thor’s argument for the productivity of ideals should successfully combat 
the opinion, entertained by various opponents of personalism, that the 


primacy of the datum-mind is contrary to belief in the independent ob- 
jectivity of selfhood, nature, or God. The “I” in personalism is imme- 
diate, individual, intrinsic, but the “what I may mean” is, for the person- 
alist, as complete, concrete, and continuous as reality itself. 

D. L. Evans 


COLLEGE OF WOOSTER 


METAPHYSICS AND MopErRN Reseancu. By I. C. Isbyam. London: C. 
W. Daniel Co., 1927. Pp. xvi+-479. Introduction and Introductory 
Essay by Louis Zangwill. 

In the face of the assurance of contemporary realism that it voices 
the authority of current science and that the vestigial remains of idealism 
are waning fast, the “spiritual pluralism” of this formidable volume from 
the pen of a mathematical physicist and a mind of a high order gives 
food for thought. Divided into three parts, the book is an expansion and 
revision of a former work originally published in three volumes, The Ego 
and Physical Force in 1925, The Ego and Spiritual Truth in 1926, and 
The Self-Seeker and His Search later in the same year. The foundations 
of this metaphysic are said in the Preface to be Plato, Leibniz, Kant, and 
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Bergson. From Plato is taken the theory of “Ideas” minus the transcen- 
dentalism; the moral and the spiritual do not descend upon consciousness 
but empirically arise to it from a lower realm of “latency.” With Leib- 
niz, the author views the whole world as consisting in centers of force or 
activity, “Ego-entities” which, however, are free agents whose harmony 
is developed rather than pre-established, and which “mirror” the uni- 
verse only through actual interaction one with another. What uniformi- 
ties and determinism the scientist reveals are statistical and are the result 
of the “habits” that follow the free decisions of the Ego-entities. Sup- 
porting Kant’s doctrine of the phenomenal character of space and time, 
the theory of relativity is asserted to prove that space and time are not 
real but only conditions of consciousness, and that measurements are rel- 
ative to the measuring Ego, ways of ordering experience, no more. While 
accepting the physicist’s notion of force as radiation of energy, the author 
follows Bergson in refusing to accept the view that force is only a locus 
of entities in a space-time continuum. To be is to act, to act is to change, 
and either exists only for consciousness. What are usually regarded as 
states of consciousness of an identical self are considered as separate 
plural Ego-entities. The spiritual pluralism set up on the foregoing lines 
and developed into a hierarchy of Ego-entities owes obvious indebtedness 
to the thought of James Ward. 

The book suffers from its profuse and discursive style, employing 
duologue, monologue, as well as the formal essay. The entire absence of 
orientation with reference to rival positions, though intended to clarify 
the argument, has on the whole the opposite effect and makes many of 
the difficulties simpler than they are. The weaknesses of the book are 
thrown into relief by the excellent Introduction and introductory essay, 
“The Quest of Spiritual Truth” by Louis Zangwill. In seven compact, 
vivid, illuminating chapters Zangwill gives a historical survey of philo- 
sophical attitudes with a sympathetic though eminently sane introduc- 
tion to Mr. Isbyam’s philosophy. The reader is apt to leave the book in 
closer agreement with the former than with the latter. The book includes 
two appendixes giving a simple explanation of the principle of relativity 


and the principle of quanta. Donan A. Pratt 


UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


NEWMAN ON THE PsycHo.ocy or Faitu. By Sylvester P. Juergens. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1928. Pp. xvii+288; Index. Price, 
$2.75. 

This scholarly and highly illuminating study of the great English 
convert to Romanism is presented in five chapters as follows: ‘“New- 
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man’s Purpose and Method,” ““Newman’s Theory of Assent,” “The Na- 
ture of Faith,” “The Genesis of Faith in the Individual,” and “The 
Sources of Newman’s Psychology of Faith,” to which are added an ex- 
tended Bibliography and an Appendix containing cited references and 
critical notes. 

Dr. Juergens (professor of religion and classical languages at Mary- 
hurst Normal, Kirkwood, Missouri) points out the two outstanding con- 
tributions of Cardinal Newman to modern Catholic apologetics (1) the 
theory of the evolution of dogma which has become “the Church’s most 
effective counter weapon against Protestantism and the dissolvent ra- 
tionalism of the Modernists” and (2) the theory of harmony between 
natural and revealed religion ‘“‘as constituting the average man’s implicit, 
and at the same time strongest motive of credibility.” It is the latter con- 
tribution contained chiefly in the Oxford University Sermons and the 
Grammar of Assent which furnishes the proper setting for a study of 
Newman’s psychology of the individual’s faith and with which this book 
deals. 

Ordinary folk reach certitude on the unique worth and supernatural 
character of Christianity, according to Newman, not by logical demon- 
stration, nor by an appeal to such external evidences as written records, 
testimonies, signs, or miracles (however valuable these may be as supple- 
mentations), but rather through an ordinary psychological process. The 
terminus a quo of this process lies with an original datum, a possession 
of every normal individual, viz., conscience. An analysis of this datum 
together with its effects furnishes the key to an appreciative understand- 
ing of both ethics and religion. Conscience (nowhere adequately defined) 
exhibits two distinct functions: the moral sense which is an original 
judgment that discerns right from wrong; and the sense of duty that im- 
pels, with a mandatory insistence, right action which, in turn, brings 
either an inner praise or blame in accordance with achievement or failure. 
Now, the moral sense would be a perfect guide were it not for original sin 
and obscurities which attend habitual trifling and neglect. Nevertheless, 
imperfect and clouded as it may be, it forms the basis for the wide recog- 
nition among men of codes of moral discernment. Expressed in systemat- 
ic form, this recognition becomes “the science of Morals and Ethics.” 
The sense of duty, on the other hand, “leads man spontaneously and in- 
stinctively to refer it to a Being outside of himself” which forms the basis 
of Natural Religion. Repeated failure to perform acts which give inner 
approval and the readiness to perform such as awaken self-censure com- 
mand implicitly the recognition of a breach between man and the Judge 
(or God) who is presented in the experience of disapproval. Fear fol- 
lows, together with a desire for reconciliation. Man becomes, therefore, 
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sensitive for some sign of acquittal and restoration on the part of the Be- 
ing who must accordingly be both “fearfully just” and “supremely 
good.” 

This “natural religion,” according to Newman, is universal among 
folk who are normal and who have not fallen into the hopeless and per- 
verted state of ignoring or refusing to accept the datum of conscience in 
their inner life. A certain doctrinal content is implicit in natural religion: 
existence of God; man’s dependence upon and responsibility to God; a 
sense of breach (sin) and need for reconciliation; expectation of some 
sign of restoration; etc., (pp. 169-70). Religions are regarded as false 
which fail to recognize these fundamental “teachings of conscience.” 

The whole point of this psychological analysis leads up to the consid- 
eration of revealed religion as not only in entire harmony with the data 
of natural religion but the perfect realization of all that is implicit in the 
latter. If a man be honest with his own conscience, then, he will find, 
according to Newman, that Christianity is not only not unreasonable but 
the perfect sign and adjustment to which that same conscience has all 
along been pointing. Certitude, then, rests back upon the original datum. 
The final criterion of the worth and the unique value of revealed religion 
is to be found within rather than without. 

It would not be difficult to find fault with Newman’s analysis and 
viewpoint either on psychological or on philosophical grounds. Keen as 
is that analysis, it is strikingly artificial. His concept of natural religion 
is surely dogmatic and hardly fair to the facts revealed by a study of 
either historic or comparative religion. His notion of revealed religion is 
identified with a particular type of theology. (In fact, for him Catholo- 
cism in toto seems to reach back into the very fibre of man’s psychologi- 
cal nature!) (Cf. pp. 191 ff.) His conception of what is essential Chris- 
tianity is of course highly disputable. Yet, for all that, many favorable 
comments might be made on Newman, e.g., his shift of emphasis in apolo- 
getics from external authority, as such, to experience will hardly be criti- 
cized by those who hold the modern point of view in religion. We may 
well ask what he means by “conscience.” In turn, he may well ask what 
many modern ethicists mean by the “moral consciousness” or perhaps 
what modern theologians and philosophers of religion mean by “religious 
consciousness” or even “religious experience.” Finally, it is to be noted 
that, after all, his psychology of faith is a testimony of his own experi- 
ence, however inadequately expressed, and that the Oxford Sermons and 
the Grammar present “the autobiography of his mind and heart.” 


VERGILIUS FERM 
COLLEGE OF WOOSTER 
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Wuat Am I? By Edward Gleason Spaulding. New York: Charles 

Scribner’s Sons, 1928. Pp. ix-++-273. Price, $2.00. 

Since the title of the volume is furnished by the first essay, this col- 
lection of six essays covers a wider subject matter than the title perhaps 
suggests. The book, in fact, presents most of the fundamental theses in 
the philosophy of the author of Te New Rationalism; and while the dis- 
cussion is supposedly in popular form, the subtlety and rigor of the argu- 
ment bear witness to the author’s refusal to vitiate his doctrines in order 
to make them easily understood. Not by having a simple philosophy, but 
by the doubtful method of attempting to state a complex philosophy as 
simply and clearly as possible does Professor Spaulding woo the people. 

One of the interesting features of the book is the fact that Professor 
Spaulding bases much of his argument on an analysis of the presupposi- 
tions of knowledge, or, more accurately, of thinking. From the discovery 
of the fact that thinking or even argument presupposes the possibility of 
the control of thinking by logical relations, he derives the conclusion that 
a rigid determinism is untenable. Since thinking about what is good 
seems to involve the tacit assumption that thinking is better than not 
thinking, he argues that the presence of thinking may serve as a standard 
for evaluating standards of goodness which are individual or relative. 
Other conclusions, based in part on the same method of argument, are 


that personality is a unique fact emerging from organization but not re- 
ducible to its components, that analysis in general, while valid, must not 
be regarded as excluding or replacing a synthetic view which sees the 
novelty added to the elements by their organization, and that in addition 
to matter and mind there is a realm of entities, such as values and rela- 
tions, which are neither matter nor mind. 


CHARNER M. PERRY 
UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


WHITHER MANKIND: A PANORAMA OF MODERN CIVILIZATION. Edited 
by Charlies A. Beard. London: Longmans, 1928. Pp. 408. Price, 
125s. 6d., net. 

This series of essays, edited by Professor Beard, is a popular discus- 
sion of the leading problems of contemporary life, in so far as it signifies 
a standard of culture. Naturally the essays are on different “levels.” 
Professor Hu Shih, of Pekin University, gives us a most valuable and 
scholarly judgment on Western civilization, showing that it implies a 
much more “spiritual” attitude than the conventional East has pre- 
served. On the other hand, Mr. H. W. Van Loon appears to be wrong in 
his conclusions and somewhat confused as to the evidence in regard to 
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ancient and medieval civilizations. Again, Emil Ludwig manages to write 
of war and peace without any understanding of the League system; for 
one can hardly imagine what he intends by saying that “it . . . . has 
now been established on the banks of a Swiss lake”—he can hardly be- 
lieve that the Secretariat is the League or that the League exists any more 
in Geneva than in Berlin. There are, however, many interesting sum- 
maries of their normal attitudes by Bertrand Russell, Sidney Webb, John 
Dewey, and others. And indeed the criticism which the scholar will natu- 
rally make upon the scale and the method is perhaps irrelevant, if the 
book is intended for what is usually called “the general reader.” For 
him, on the other hand, bibliographies and an index would be useful; and 
neither is added. Nevertheless, the student of moral sciences should read 
the book, as an indication of the prevalence of a certain indefinable con- 
fidence in the future, which corrects the pessimism so common imme- 
diately after the war. A general appraisement of contemporary stand- 
ards would certainly be valuable. But probably the analysis of those 
standards would be much more exact than they are in this book; and 
for the moral sciences this book is therefore rather in the nature of raw 
material than of finished product. 
C. D. Burns 


UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW 


L. OPPENHEIM: INTERNATIONAL Law. Vol. I. Peace. 4th Edition, edit- 
ed by A. D. McNair, Lecturer in the University of Cambridge. 
London: Longmans, 1928. Pp. 827; Index. Price, 42s. net. 


This newly published fourth edition of the volume of Oppenheim’s 
Treatise which deals with peace is of the greatest importance not only to 
international lawyers but to students of moral science. It is in this section 
of international law that international morality is developing most rap- 
idly; and Dr. McNair, the editor, has had to add large sections to the 
original work even in the form in which it last appeared in 1920. Partic- 
ularly with regard to the League system and the International Labour 
Organization, the new practices and the experience of eight years has led 
to revision of old theories of the relation between states. And as this is 
the first of the two volumes of the Treatise, the second of which was 
published some time ago, the earlier part of the book is concerned with 
general principles. The strict interpretation of law does not include dis- 
cussion of tendencies affecting the moral standard: but these are dealt 
with summarily. It is doubtful whether the original summary as to the 
effect of the Renaissance and Reformation should not be corrected; for 
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the Renaissance implied a moral attitude quite distinct from that of the 
Reformation and therefore their effects upon international law were prob- 
ably quite different. There is some notice of the growth of non-govern- 
mental organizations and regulation but perhaps more might be made of 
the influence of conferences of shipping companies in the formation of 
state laws in regard to collisions (p. 492). The growth of principles lead- 
ing to the formation of an international police force is most clearly seen 
in the international law with regard to the stopping of ships of a suspi- 
cious character by warships of any state. Clearly the standards of “sus- 
picion” must be the same internationally. The jurist is not concerned to 
discuss the moral standards on which the law rests: but clearly the ac- 
tual law is good material for the student of the moral sciences, if he can 
“analyze out” the standard of conduct it implies; and for the statement of 
the law in its widest interpretation, as understood on the European Con- 
tinent, as well as in Great Britain, no treatise is more valuable than Op- 
penheim’s. Dr. McNair is to be congratulated upon the skilful way in 
which he has added new material, which has become very abundant since 
the League of Nations began to operate. 
C. D. Burns 


UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW 


PRrE-EXISTENCE AND RE-INCARNATION. By Wincenty Lutoslawski. Lon- 
don: Allen & Unwin, 1928. Pp. 157. Price 6s. net. 

In 1897 Professor Lutoslawski published his famous Origin and 
Growth of Plato’s Logic and The Progress of the Soul. The latter was 
revised and reissued in 1924 as The World of Souls. It claimed that indi- 
vidual souls are ultimate facts and that we are assured of their immor- 
tality by definite and almost ecstatic intuitions. Now with the true mys- 
tic intuitionists there is no arguing. They see and know, and that is the 
end. Sometimes, however, they deign to prove things for the benefit of 
the rest of us, and that is their mistake. We did not see and believe then, 
nor are we convinced now—except that the proof is inadequate. 

The present work carries on and is further proof of the ideas of The 
World of Souls. Professor Lutoslawski knows we are hopeless. “The 
great majority . . . . are not interested in their souls. They will never 
believe that infallible knowledge, implying absolute certainty, exists as 
to our souls’ eternal destiny.”’ Of palingenesis, i.e., pre-existence and re- 
incarnation, of his own many past lives, in fact, “extending over thou- 
sands and millions of years,” the professor is absolutely certain. And, 
not content with the vague dreaminess of the general notion, he will have 
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palingenesis established “both as a dogma of the church and as a sci- 
entific truth.” 

The first chapter is a mass of testimony. Belief in palingenesis pre- 
vailed in Hindoo, Persian, Chinese, Greek, and Roman thought. It was 
not without approval in the church till the condemnation of Origen in 
543 A.D. After that it was not prominent till the nineteenth century. 
Then English Romantic poets “recognise reincarnation.” The same be- 
lief “permeated French poetry and literature as never before,” while in 
Polish literature and philosophy the belief “is even more prominent than 
before.” He conjures the names of Renouvier, to whom palingenesis is a 
“fundamental truth,” and James Ward, who “considers pre-existence and 
reincarnation as certain.” 

The view of the evidence is certainly rosy; but there are eight argu- 
ments which “amount to a perfectly scientific proof of palingenesis or at 
least of pre-existence, with a reasonable probability of reincarnation.” 
These are: (1) Through the divine creative power, creatures rise slowly 
to higher levels by conscious endeavor. This requires many lifetimes. 
(2) We are what we have been, as we see by human inequalities in mind 
and body and (3) moral qualities. (4) Without this belief, immortality 
would be meaningless—our soul carries on. (5) Those who have known 
romantic love know it does not end with death but requires an eternity 
for its full realization. (6) Likewise true lovers of their country have 
lived in and for it before and will do so again. (7) Some people remem- 
ber their previous lives and all people remember something (cf. Plato's 
Meno). (8) Children have died and been born again into the same 
family. 

The glow of enthusiasm and the wealth of eloquence which dilate on 
our moral advance, on the fortitude and patriotism that this philosophy 
gives here and now, together with the fervent belief in the nothingness of 
matter and the allness of souls will doubtless reach a wide circle of read- 
ers. They could find no better book than this if they want the intimacy 
of belief in our continued existence and progress on the way of life. The 
enthusiasts will not believe me but I must, all the same, say that these 
eight arguments are no proof. It is pure fancy and dogma. The first is 
little more than the optimism of orthogenic evolution, which is not 
proved. Under (2) we are required to believe that Mozart learned to 
play the piano in previous existences, i.e., that the piano pre-existed too. 
In (3) perhaps moral defects and misfortunes are a result of past sins. 
Perhaps not: the sociologist has a word to say here. Whether (4) im- 
mortality would be meaningless or not without this belief proves nothing 
as to the validity of the belief either in immortality or anything else. 
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The belief of romantic lovers (5) proves that they believe so. People do 
believe that they will meet again in heaven, and so the church dogma- 
tizes, but we are still with Samuel Johnson not scorning a little more 
proof. People remember a lot (6), and instincts are often interpreted as 
racial memory, yet as a teacher Professor Lutoslawski must have been 
called upon to teach much that was not remembered. While (8) would 
prove that children who were born sufficiently like living people were the 
incarnation of those people. It is too haphazard to believe merely be- 
cause someone reiterates a thing emphatically. Seven is the most amaz- 
ing of all. Lutoslawski’s own many past lives seem to have been lived in 
Poland. He knows and loves and works for the ideals of Poland and 
loves the humblest Pole more than the greatest German. So, too, all the 
great Poles live and live again for the freedom and messianic future of 
Poland. This notwithstanding their untrammelled spiritual lives in in- 
finite possible planets! 

I have done. It is poetry and pure fancy; beautiful and inspiring us 
if you will with a moral perfectionism of tremendous scope, setting be- 
fore us the fulfilment in each incarnation of a definite task and duty, 
and so leading us to achieve the infinite ends of our spirits. Perhaps so. 
But perhaps, in spite of all the scholarship and yearning of Lutoslawski, 
nothing more than the mounting wishes of our poor humanity. 

E. F. METTRICK 


HEAtey, BATLEY 
YorKSHIRE, ENGLAND 


Tue GuIDANCE OF Conpuct. By Edward T. Dixon. Published by Ke- 
gan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co. Price ros. 6d. 

This work has the welcome appearance of not having been written 
because the author conceived himself to be under some special obligation 
to produce a book on philosophy. The style is fresh and vigorous; but, 
while many points are well put, the views expressed are hardly as pe- 
culiar to the writer as he imagines. 

The title of the work, which is perhaps justified by the consistently 
pragmatist standpoint adopted, is likely to prove misleading as to the 
scope of the contents. It does not set out to provide us with a formula, 
recipe, or prescription for the guidance of conduct in the ordinary sense, 
but it seeks to show that our whole philosophic outlook is capable of be- 
ing profoundly modified by the habit of thinking in terms of mere pic- 
tures which we make to ourselves, instead of our accustoming ourselves 
to thinking in terms of “formulas” as guides to conduct. 
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Mr. Dixon illustrates his main thesis by a discussion of various prob- 
lems arising in the departments of mathematics, economics, sociology, 
and ethics. No doubt the fact that we have to resort to statical terms in 
order to represent processes that are essentially dynamical is a prolific 
source of dialectics, but, though Mr. Dixon is always interesting and sug- 
gestive, this view as to the genesis of dialectic, as exhibited particularly 
in the course of the history of philosophy, might be developed on more 
comprehensive and systematic lines. For instance, we have not to deal 
with a mere indiscriminate picture-making, but with pictures standing to 
one another in determinate logical relations, as in the case of the pictures 
implied in the mechanical and teleological representations of evolution. 

Perhaps, also, Mr. Dixon does not do justice to the usefulness of 
static or “pictorial” representations. He would, for example, have us 
substitute a “formula,” or dynamical representation, for our “pictorial” 
or static representation of property. But the representation of a “licence” 
was from the first conceived dynamically. It passes no interest, it does 
not transfer property in anything, but simply renders something lawful 
which would otherwise be unlawful. In Mr. Dixon’s phraseology it sim- 
ply removes an “interference.” But a contract to grant or not to revoke 
a licence may be specifically enforced, and a licence may extend to the 
licensees of a contract which may be assignable or transmissible, and re- 
cently it has been held that a Court of Equity could relieve from the 
forfeiture of a licence. The result is that in practice and in effect licences 
for value for a definite period have come to be assimilated to property, 
not vice versa. The pictorial method of representation in most practical 
relations makes for convenience of handling, and there seems to be no 
use condemning it in general. The need for critique only arises where the 
abstract antithetical elements used in the representation of a dynamical 
process are treated as realities and dialectical arguments based on that 
assumption. Mr. Dixon promises a work on natural philosophy in the 
near future, and it may be awaited with interest. 

J. C. MEREDITH 


SHORTER NOTICES 
RELIcIon ComInc oF AcE. By Roy Wood Sellars. New York: Macmillan Co., 

1928. Pp. xi-+-293. 

A popular treatise which endeavors to develop the humanistic import of 
the naturalistic outlook in recent science and philosophy. Inspired by a facile 
optimism and a not too discriminating sense for philosophical movements which 
fail to interest him, Professor Sellars opines that what is significant for religion 
is that philosophy has at last come of age in the giving way of idealism to a 
critical form of realism in the theory of knowledge, in the overthrow of mech- 
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anism and materialism by evolutionary or emergent naturalism, in the resultant 
solution of the mind-body problem, and in the recognition of the difference of 
valuation from scientific knowledge. Although this new and promising perspec- 
tive in philosophy is declared to be inseparable from the advances in science, 
the quantum and relativity theories are passed over as having no particular 
bearing on religion, and emphasis is placed rather upon the fact that in scien- 
tific knowledge “‘there is no intuition of the physical stuff; all is inference and 
measurement and concerns quantity and pattern.” There follows a running sur- 
vey, comprising about half the book, of the historical development of tradition- 
al religion, exposing and functionally explaining its infirmities. Philosophy is 
then shown to be the solvent of the traditional riddles and the grand beliefs of 
religion. As men learn to feel at home in their world and accepting their re- 
sponsibilities to stand on their own feet, it is thought that religion comes into its 
own as an expression of social and creative human values. Just what is left of 
religion when it comes of age, when “the world must go to the scientist and to 
the philosopher for leadership,” the reader is left to wonder. The author assures 
him that there is no conflict between religion and science when we have put the 
framework of the past behind us, since “religion is an inescapable aspect of 
life,’ but he offers no account of the technique to be employed. The need for 
historical and philosophical setting has given way to that of illumination on the 
present problem. Many of us feel that this problem is not so simple as it has 


been made to appear. 
DonaLp A. PIATT 


TAKING THE NAME OF SCIENCE IN VAIN. By Horace James Bridges. New 

York: Macmillan Co., 1928. Pp. 273. 

One need pursue the truculent argument of this book but a short way to 
appreciate the propriety of the title. The narrowness of the author’s vision, the 
pathetic incongruity of the scientific attitude which he professes to espouse with 
the “invincible faith” which he not only openly confesses in places but is clearly 
tied to from the start, and the general shallowness of his arguments conspire to 
strengthen his enemies and to discredit what, rightly conceived, is not an un- 
worthy cause. The argument was doubtless more persuasive in its original form 
(here expanded) of lectures delivered under the Jayne Memorial Trust, at the 
Academy of Music, Philadelphia, in 1927, under the less controversial title, 
Some Aspects of Life and Conduct. The book comprises four chapters of which 
the first two pretend to invalidate the mechanistic interpretation of evolution 
crystallized in the behaviorism of John Watson; and of which the last two aim 
to complete the job by dramatizing the excoriating consequences of mechanism 
for the sense of freedom, morality, creative art, and the political rights of man. 
Typical of the arguments against Watson, who is the chief villain of the piece, 
is the echoed assertion that he denies consciousness and the mental life; the 
possibility is not even entertained that Watson is attempting to redefine and to 
explain (put into observable terms in which all scientific explanation must be 
couched) the actions of the mind. Of determinism it is said that it “collapses 
like a house of cards at the first breath of criticism,” provoking the reader’s 
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surprise that the question of determinism remains a central issue in science and 

philosophy today. The tone of the book in the latter chapters is somewhat 

softened where the moral verities take the measure of the fatalistic and satirical 

tendencies in contemporary literature with special reference to Messrs. Eugene 
ee eS 

O’Neill and Sinclair Lewis. Donatp A. Pratt 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF INTERNATIONAL Law. By Sir Geoffrey Butler, M.P., and 
Simon Maccoby. London: Longmans, 1928. Large 8vo. Pp. 566. Price, 
25s. net. 

A most valuable treatise this is. The method is unconventional and very 
interesting. The general attitude toward world problems is practical. There is 
a background of historical thought, and the major political issues of each period 
provide the general structure for the treatment of international law. Thus hap- 
pily we escape from the traditional book-learning. The first part is called the 
“Age of the Prince.” Intercourse is shown to have developed through trade and 
travel; and war is discussed with a keen moral sense of its futility. Then comes 
the “Age of the Judge”; an age also of ocean voyages and the new nationalities 
arising. Then the “Age of the Convert,” the appearance of the Americas as 
political forces and the conferences of the later nineteenth century. This last 
age is ours and our contribution is not only the treaty system, with the new 
world outlook it implies, but also the League of Nations. The writers deserve 
the highest praise for the liveliness of their style and the vigour of their judg- 
ments. All through the book one feels the appreciation of living issues; and it 
is a better advocacy of peace and co-operation between nations than many a 
propagandist pamphlet. The historical facts are given in full and the doctrines 
of authorities discussed; but the general movement of thought from age to age 
is in the center of the stage. C.D.B. 


THE GROWTH OF PHILOsopHIC RapIcALIsM. By Elie Halévy, translated by 

Mary Morris, with an Introduction by A. D. Lindsay. London: Macmillan 

Co., 1928. Pp. 554. Price, 30s. 

Professor Halévy is well known as the leading historian in France of the 
development of British civilization in the nineteenth century. The book here 
translated is of the very greatest value to all students of moral science, espe- 
cially because the author is chiefly concerned to show the influence of physical 
science upon the traditional view of social life. The book covers the utilitarian 
philosophy during Bentham’s lifetime. It is very full of matter, both historical 
and philosophical; for Professor Halévy is a master both of the historical evi- 
dence he deals with and of the critical method. The effect upon Bentham’s 
mind of the Constitution of the United States is very well rendered; and the 
issues in regard to representative government are still with us. The weakness’ 
of Utilitarian philosophy is so apparent to us now that it is well to be reminded 
of the very great services performed by it, not only in the support of actual re- 


forms but in the practice of exact thinking on social problems. 
CoD.B. 
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An ANTHOLOGY OF RECENT PuiLcsopHy. By Daniel Sommer Robinson. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1929. Pp. xi+674. Price, $4.00. 
Professor Robinson has done a service to the teaching of contemporary 

philosophy in executing this anthology. He has so ordered the selections from 

diverse thinkers as to throw systematic light on the various problems raised 
under idealism, realism, pragmatism, and other types not so easily classified. 

The emphasis is upon Anglo-American philosophers, though Driesch, Bergson, 

Vaihinger, Nietzsche, Croce, Spengler, and Radhakrishnan are included. The 

selections are short and ordinarily of interest to more than technicians in or 

professional students of philosophy. It is likely that the book may further stim- 
ulate the awakened interest in philosophy on the part of general readers. Each 
essay is preceded by a brief analysis for students and followed by provocative 
questions. Brief biographical sketches are appended for the sixty-odd philos- 
ophers here represented. T.V.S. 


THE FUTURE OF AN ILLUSION (International Psychoanalytic Library, No. 15). 
By Sigmund Freud. London: Hogarth Press, 1928. M. 98. Price, 6s. net. 
The “illusion” in question is “religion,” which is taken by Freud to mean 

that peculiar system of dogmas usually called “theology” to be found by out- 

side observers in Western Christendom. This system of belief, Freud thinks, 
having originated in the Oedipus complex, is disappearing because we are now 
in the middle of a sort of cultural adolescence. Freud himself seems in this 
little book to be obsessed by a fear that it may harm someone or something; 
and he shows no acquaintance with any recent work on religious experience or 
the psychology of religion. Most of the book contains the old arguments of the 
controversy between what used to be called “science” and “religion,” that is to 
say, dogmatic analysis of perception and theology! So brilliant a mind as 

Freud’s naturally adds some illumination in discerning the ancient controversy; 

but the book contains no analysis of religious experience, and the well-known 

psychoanalytic phrases, such as “Oedipus complex,” are used superficially and 
almost carelessly. It is asserted, but nowhere proved nor even explained, that 
dogmas are illusions, which are “wish fulfilments.” Certainly the book is worth 

glancing at; but it does not add to Freud’s reputation. C.D. B. 


THE BRITISH YEARBOOK OF INTERNATIONAL Law. Oxford: University Press, 

1928. Pp. 248; index. Price, 16s. net. 

This volume of the Yearbook contains much that is of interest to moral 
philosophers. The problems which are dealt with even by lawyers in the inter- 
national sphere now tend to be, like those of jurisprudence generally, problems 
of morality. These are articles on the property of aliens, state complicity in 
international claims, the rules for admission of states to the League of Nations, 
etc. The reviews of recently published books are long and valuably critical. 
One of the most significant is that on Dr. Lauterpracht’s study of analysis 
drawn from private law which affect international relations. All the articles 
and reviews are by well-known authorities in the subject. C.D.B. 
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Fitness TO Work. By P. H. Pear, Professor of Psychology in the University 
of Manchester, England. London: University of London Press, 1928, 
8vo. Pp. 186; index. Price, 5s. net. 

This is a short psychological study of skill and special ability in industrial 
occupations. But half the book is concerned with the analysis of characteristics 
which are usually called “moral,” namely, laziness and hatred of work. The 
problem whether these are inevitable results of the industrial system is partly 
psychological; but the attacks on that system made by moralists such as Rus- 
kin imply that moral effort can cure the evils of monotony and lack of interest. 
Professor Pear deals admirably with contemporary evidence in literature, on 
“the screen,” and in revolutionary propaganda. He states the problem, but he 
does not attempt a solution. The book is valuable in providing material for 


the study of the moral problems involved in industrial occupations. 
C.D. B. 


Wuat Puitosopry Is. By Harold A. Larrabee. New York: Macy-Masius, 

The Vanguard Press, 1928. Pp. 204. Price, $2.00. 

A simple and clear account of the motives which have driven men to 
philosophize, both in the past and in the present, and a statement of the influ- 
ences which produced the various systems of philosophy. The chapters deal 
with the philosopher’s quest: how it began; the relations between philosophy, 
religion, science, art, and literature; the methods used by philosophers; and 
the major types of philosophy. It is not an attempt to give the views of indi- 
vidual philosophers. The chief points of strength and weakness of the great 
systems are pointed out, and the réle of philosophy in life is brought out and 
its social value urged. Excellent suggestions are given for further reading. The 
book is not entirely free of prejudice against certain viewpoints, but it is a real 
achievement in answering the question contained in its title. It can be read at 


one sitting, and is an attractive instance of book-making. 
Orvit F. Myers 


SocIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE GOSPEL. By Alphonse Lugan. Tr. from the French 
by T. Lawrason Riggs, with a preface by John A. Ryan. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1928. Pp. xii+-262. Price, $2.25. 

This book presents a very clear apologetics for the Catholic attitude on 
social questions. The author feels that Protestantism has in modern times over- 
weighted the social element in the gospels. But he is concerned to show that 
there is room for great emphasis in any true evaluation of the social bearings 
of the teaching of Jesus. Individual salvation in the theological sense is of 
greatest importance, but nevertheless Christianity, rather than democracy, is 
entitled to credit for the modern ideals of liberty, equality, and fraternity. 

ee Be 
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JewisH THEOLOGY. By Kaufmann Kohler. New York: Macmillan Co., 1928. 

Pp. xiii-+504. Price, $2.00. 

Combining respect for past insights with recognition of later growth and 
development, Dr. Kohler attempts to render accurately the spirit of the reli- 
gion of Judaism. The result is a book which is at once an account of what Ju- 
daism has stood for in the past and been thought to be, and a creative expres- 
sion of Dr. Kohler’s belief as to what Judaism really is and will be. Moreover, 
the two phases of the book are so skilfully handled that neither interferes with 
the other. Nor do the feeling and conviction which pervade the book impair 
its clarity and urbanity. One is surprised that a book concerned with religion 


should be so interesting. Cusnure M, Posey 


Tue DoctRINE OF NECESSITY IN INTERNATIONAL Law. By Burleigh Cushing 
Rodick. New York: Columbia University Press, 1928. Pp. ix+-r19s5. 
Price, $4.00. 

Even while admitting as a legal principle the proposition that “Necessity 
knows no law,” the book under review shows by analysis of cases in which the 
excuse of necessity has been urged for exceptions to recognized international 
law that necessity must know a certain amount of law. She must know the law 
that “Necessity knows no law”; and she must know enough additional law to 
identify herself and to recognize where she legally ends and something else be- 
gins. By means of a survey of the views of early writers and an examination of 
later developments in international law, the author attempts to determine how 
much law necessity should know. He has done a careful piece of work; and 
that he is a scholar is evidenced by the fact that there are two pages of notes 
or index for each three pages of text. Caner M. Perry 


THE VEDANTA, ACCORDING TO SAMKARA AND RAMANUJA. By S. Radhakrishnan. 

London: George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 1928. Pp. 287. Price, 10s. 

The author is professor of philosophy in the University of Calcutta; and 
the present book is a reprint of some chapters of the second volume in the au- 
thor’s Indian Philosophy. The dates and facts regarding the two commentaries 
on the Vedanta here dealt with are very well stated. The general view of the 
universe as understood by Indian philosophers is admirably discussed, although 
there is too much mere reporting of terminology and too little comparison with 
our contemporary methods and conclusions. Professor Radhakrishnan has 
shown how valuable a knowledge of Indian metaphysics may be for under- 
standing the background of Indian life. The old controversy, so important for 
moral sciences, with regard to the unchangingness of the real world has ap- 
parently obsessed Indian thinkers. The analysis of phenomena thus becomes 
secondary in importance. But that is a fault in Western as well as in Eastern 
philosophy. 

C.Dis: 
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THE WORLD AS AN ORGANIC WHOLE. By N. O. Lossky. Translated from the 
Russian by Natalie A. Duddington. New York: Oxford University Press, 
American Branch, 1928. Pp. vi-+-199. 

Based upon his earlier books, The Intuitive Basis of Knowledge and others, 
in which it is sought to validate metaphysics through an account of knowledge 
as immediate contemplation of what is itself extra-mental, Professor Lossky’s 
present book essays to push the metaphysical ascent to its summit, “organic, 
concrete ideal-realism.”’ To those-who share the author’s conviction that the 
task of metaphysics has been completed save that of harmonizing “the precious 
heritage bequeathed to us” and who are sufficiently familiar with traditional 
metaphysical abstractions, this book may have some appeal. For some of us, 
the game in which an abstract opposition begets an abstract unity to overcome 
on a higher (?) level the defect of the lower has lost its meaning and its zest. 

DonaLp A. Piatt 


THE CATHOLIC CHURCH AND CoNnFESSION. (“The Calvert Series.” Edited by 
Hilaire Belloc.) By Leonard Geddes and Herbert Thurston. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1928. Pp. 104. Price, $1.00. 

The present revival of interest in the mystical aspects of religion, together 
with the proclamations of Protestant prophets in high places of the unique 
value of the confessional, make one pause respectfully before such a book as 
this. For, whatever else we may say about Catholicism, we can hardly escape 
the conviction that both its dogma clothed with supernaturalism and its ecclesi- 
astical technique provide an atmosphere which easily fans into flame whatever 
spark of mysticism may be found among its devotees. The sacrament of pen- 
ance which begins with confession and culminates in the magical words of the 
vicar, Ego te absolvo, surely is an achievement in mystical art, and continues to 
function effectively as an answer to certain human needs. 

However, it is not this psychological function to which these Catholic apol- 
ogists appeal in setting forth the worth of this institution and practice. Rather, 
they would rest their case upon a certain theology and ecclesiology than upon 
any psychology. Curiously enough, the weakest arguments in the book become 
for them the strongest; and, conversely, the strongest become for them the 
weakest. The raison d’étre of confession (like other Catholic dogma) is in- 
timately bound up with a theory of the church which in turn rests upon certain 
Scriptural declarations and traditional practices. This, their strongest argu- 
ment, rests (it is almost too trite to remark) upon sparse and isolated Biblicisms 
to which are applied highly questionable exegeses. 

On the other hand, a final chapter is given over to an evaluation of confes- 
sion on the basis of “reason and experience,” which, for non-Catholic readers, 
forms the most convincing part of the apology. The long-hallowed practice has 
justified itself not only before the tribunal of individuals as such, but of society 
as well. It has acted as a moral restraint upon human conduct with far-reaching 
implications to social welfare. It has kept alive the voice of conscience which 
has saved men from living together in “fools’ paradises.”” The performance of 
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works of satisfaction imposed by the confessor reaches out into the very world 
where wrongs have been committed and where they must be righted. Moreover, 
the individual is forced to take a moral inventory of himself repeatedly. He is 
saved from the tragedy of self-complacency and hypocrisy not only by the re- 
quirement to confess but to confess all, under penalties provided for. He is 
given a place and a way to unburden himself. He is not thrown upon the mercy 
of ill-advised amateurs and quacks but is given access to funded wisdom by ex- 
perts trained to administer relief and counsel. In this way, the church secures 
its most vital contacts and learns how to carry on an effective program. And 
so, there is “no school of morality equal to the confessional.’”’ In fact, confession 
“is a gift of such far-reaching beneficence that it may well be believed, from 
that mark alone in all its circumstances, to have God for its author.” 
VERGILIUS FERM 


Curist: THE Wispom oF MAN. By A. Boyd Scott. London: Hodder & 

Stoughton, 1928. Pp. xvii-+-433. Price 15s. 

This book is an attempt to investigate the significance of Christ’s moral 
wisdom and to correlate it with the wisdom of the schools. Although the Eng- 
lish is rather pompous and sometimes ornate to the point of inaccuracy, the 
book will be interesting to large numbers of Christian men and women, and 
especially to Christian preachers. It will, in spite of Dr. Scott’s first chapter, 
interest these more than students of ethics. 

The book is theological rather than ethical. Christ is (by implication, see 
p. 22) “a lord of life who conferred regeneration through sacraments and was 
the incarnate logos of God.” His originality was a matter of personality not of 
ethics, and the comparisons of his teaching with that of classical moralists seem 
intended to prove that Christ had something to say, something better to say, on 
the leading problems of moral philosophy. These comparisons are interesting 
and well done and doubtless many will understand Christianity the better for 
them, but I think Dr. Scott’s assertion that Christ was poetic and intuitive and 
not philosophic and rational shows that he hardly understands the peculiar busi- 
ness of moral philosophy in its comprehension of the why of good and evil. 

E. F. METTRICK 


THE Use or PuiLosopHy. By John H. Muirhead. London: George Allen & 

Unwin, 1928. Pp. 209. Price 7/6. 

In these “California Addresses” of Muirhead’s, we have a book, easy 
enough for all to read, leading to the core of a philosophic doctrine that is not 
always easy. No one with any care for the things of the mind could fail to en- 
joy, and even an opponent must admire the fluent mastery of this gentle pro- 
treptic to the newer idealism. 

Only a few of the lectures are “professional,” but the teaching of the great 
essays—“The Spirit of Man,” “Religion,” “The Life of Knowledge”—runs 
through them all. We cannot do without a philosophy, without some concep- 
tion of the whole, without some grasp of principles that go deeper than facts, 
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not only because we were otherwise little better than thriving earthworms, but 
because our nature, partaking of and indeed part of the eternal spirit, can only 
find completion in thought and religion. Very significant too, as becomes a pupil 
of Green, is the widening of the narrower Hegelian state: “ ... . the civic 
community is not everything . . . . there is a community that goes beyond all 
States and nations . . . . the creation of the spirit . . . . to serve ever more 
fully the ends of the spirit” (p. 149). 


A wise book, full of maturity and consolation. 
E. F. METTRICK 


THE ScIENTIFIC WorLD VIEW. By William Kay Wallace. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1928. Pp. xi+-316. Price, $3.00. 

This book covers a wide area—a wider area indeed than the title repre- 
sents. Science is its nucleus; but the author works up to science through an 
account of the decay of religion and works away from science in his quest for a 
morality adequate for our time. 

Conceiving religion as necessarily authoritative and as implying a personal 
God, he has little difficulty in showing that modern life is not en rapport with 
the religious tradition. Christianity found feudalism more to its temper. With 
the rise of science, efficiency tends to take the place of divinity. It becomes not 
merely the watchword of science in its impetus toward control, but also the 
key word for the morality that arises with science. “Morality is thus nothing 
more than a plan of efficient action which it is recognized by experience is the 
best policy to pursue.” Life, relieved by science of supernaturalism, will be free 
to make of itself whatever its own ingenuity and co-operation can devise. The 
new morality that arises with science is no more than the freeing of human 
ability to deal with all its problems as, heretofore, it has dealt with only the 
more impersonal ones. Education, public opinion, and freedom become the fac- 
tors of morality, and transformation in the fields of economics, international 
relations, and sex awaits the acquisition by the scientific mind of its moral 
courage. 

The approach to the several problems here treated is historical, and the 
book is done in the grand manner of a historian dealing with ideals. One need 
not look here for a specific and critical exposition of the way the scientist takes 
life. But one can here find a highly appreciative account of the larger values 
of science as it leaves religion behind and forges ahead to an empirical morality. 

1 Ved: 


BIBLICAL ALLUSIONS IN Poe. By William M. Forrest. New York: Macmillan 

Co., 1928. Pp. 208. Price, $2.50. 

This is a literary study of a literary man written essentially for the literary 
reader. The burden of the book is to show the shaping influence of the Bible as 
literature upon the productive works of the eccentric Poe, and essays as well 
“to bring into high relief the literary features of Scripture.” “The most univer- 
sally renowned of American authors” is set forth in the striking paradox of hav- 
ing a wide acquaintance with biblical material, making generous use of it to the 
point of saturation (pp. 146 ff.), and yet for all that, his own thinking was so 
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little affected by this same material that he might as well have written eighteen 
centuries B.C. as eighteen centuries A.D. (p. 81). (A case-study worthy of psy- 
chological analysis.) Although “consistency is not to be sought in Poe” never- 
theless he represents certain definite schools of thought. He was a pantheist, 
panpsychist, absolutist, idealist, mystic, pessimist, apocalyptist, occultist, a de- 
vout pagan, non-conformist, and above all a deeply religious soul. His ethical 
and religious interests lack any distinctly Christian note; they belong to any 
highly enlightened pagan culture (p. 18). Poe furnishes the striking instance of 
one who creates a world after the image of his own peculiar temperament. 
VERGILIUS FERM 


RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE: THE METHODIST FUNDAMENTAL. By Wilfred R. 
Wilkinson. London: Holborn Publishing House (J. Swinden), 1928. Pp. 
ix-+-248; Index. Price, 5s. net. 

There is nothing original or especially striking about this volume which 
carries the imprint of “The Twenty-Eighth Hartley Lecture.” Readers familiar 
with current literature on the psychology and philosophy of religion will find 
here the weli-known views of such authors as Baron von Hiigel, Hoffding, Ru- 
dolf Otto, Streeter, Waterhouse, James, and others; as well as excerpts from 
the writings of classic mystics and the usual criticism and evaluation of the 
claims of mystical experiences. A genuine devotional tone pervades the whole 
treatment. 

The author would make plain that the glory of Methodism lies in its broad 
but fundamental platform—the possession of a religious experience. With the 
single exception of its clergy, this Protestant group has never demanded a 
credal statement of belief as a condition to its fellowship (p. 10); but that it 
has made the most of its fundamental, such a typical practice as “the experi- 
ence meeting” bears ample testimony. Theological and metaphysical contro- 
versies therefore lie outside its pale; for its chief concern is to foster and nur- 
ture only that which can become a fact of experience. 

One wonders if historical Methodism can lay full claim to such a broad 
platform as the author suggests. Rather, has it not been a “certain type” of 
religious experience which this church set up as not only fundamental, but nor- 


mative and conditional? 
VERGILIUS FERM 


THE VIRGINIA CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION OF 1901-1902. By Ralph Clip- 
man McDanel. “Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Polit- 

ical Science,” Series XLVI, No. 3. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1928. 

Pp. vii-+-166. 

Because of the fact that the Virginia Constitutional Convention of 1901-2 
had as one of its main problems limitation of Negro suffrage, and the fact that 
the resulting constitution was initiated by proclamation rather than by submis- 
sion to a popular vote, this study of the work of the convention and of the con- 
ditions resulting in the calling of the convention contains material of general 


ethical, social, and legal interest. 
CHARNER M. PERRY 
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Kant’s INAUGURAL DISSERTATION AND EARLY WRITINGS ON SPACE. Trans- 
lated by John Handyside. Preface by Norman Kemp Smith. Chicago: 
Open Court Publishing Co., 1928. Pp. xii++-85. Price, $2.00. 

This attractive little volume but adds another debt philosophic students 
owe to the Open Court Publishing Company. It makes available in a competent 
translation and convenient form some of Kant’s early writings, much needed 
fully to understand his later work and the morphology of his mind. There are 
selected passages from his Thoughts on the True Estimation of Living Force 
(1747), his essay On the First Ground of the Distinction of Regions in Space 
(1768), and finally his Dissertation on the Form and Principles of the Sensible 
and Intelligible World (1770). 

is 

REALIsM. By Syed Zafarul Hasan. With a Foreword by J. A. Smith. Cam- 
bridge, England: University Press, 1928. Pp. xvi+333. 

Satisfying the “realistic instinct” (pp. 1, 3, 4, etc.) is the object of all phi- 
losophy, according to the author, who has studied the realistic movement ex- 
tensively in England and Germany and who is now at Aligarh University, India. 
The realistic dialectic, he holds, is not complete until not only the interdepend- 
ence of subject and object or the directness of perception is proven, but the 
absolute independence of the object (pp. 10 ff., 64, 78, 106, 287 ff.; with R. B. 
Perry’s theory the author is not content, pp. 308-10, 189). The realist who 
would accomplish this (and so far no one has accomplished it, according to the 
author) ought to show that in knowledge the object “reveals” itself or that the 
subject “goes out to meet” the object, i.e., transcends itself (cf. pp. 13, 16, 17, 
289—perhaps the subject of a later treatise by the author?). The author traces 
this tendency, beginning with Descartes, Locke, Reid, and Hamilton. He there- 
by proceeds logically rather than chronologically (cf. p. 290), adding and syn- 
thesizing, in Rignano fashion, the progress that has been made by every thinker. 

G. E. Moore’s theory commands the author’s greatest interest. Developing 
from year to year, it promises to satisfy the “overwhelming conviction,” postu- 
lated by the realist (reasons on p. 229 et al. loc.). Considerable space of crit- 
icism and exposition is, moreover, devoted to Alexander, Holt, and Bertrand 
Russell. The “realism” of the German philosophers Mach, Schuppe, Avenarius, 
Meinong, and the phenomenology of Husserl as well as a number of other 
American and English realists are also discussed. Still other exponents of real- 
ism might have been mentioned or treated more fully. Yet, as far as the au- 
thor’s thesis is concerned, this criticism is, perhaps, not to the point. 

The uniqueness of the point of view, the breadth of research as well as the 
clear and almost epigrammatic style make “Realism” recommendable to all 
students of philosophy. Valuable are the numerous references no less than the 
bibliography itself. Though one may disagree entirely with the author regard- 
ing the fundamental task of philosophy and the contentions on p. 289 one must 
fully appreciate his labors and the lack of prepossession with which he himself 
—as Professor J. A. Smith also notes (p. vii)—has treated thinkers not of his 


own mind. 
Kurt F. LEIDECKER 
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BETWEEN WAR AND Peace. By Florence Brewer Boeckel, Education Director 
of the National Council for Prevention of War. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1928.. Pp. x-+591. Price, $2.50. 

Fortunately, the number of those is growing who “cannot see why active 
good will among men and nations is not the most natural thing in the world” 
and are “baffled” by “the absence of it.” The cogent quotations rather than the 
dispassionate and matter-of-fact style of the author will shake the dogmatism 
of the most indolent and skeptical minds who believe that the most natural 
thing in the world is, in biological terms, struggle and war, in plain language, 
ill will. 

Arguing less against war and working more for the appreciation of peace 
expresses the tendency of the book. Really only chapters xxii—xxv deal with the 
negative aspects of war. The problem, therefore, is one of educating for peace. 
Such is already being done on a large scale by schools, colleges, universities, 
churches, labor, farmers, veterans, commercial interests, women, and youth 
(Part II). Part IV brings programs and suggestions for individuals and organ- 
izations working for peace. However, these ought to be studied in the light of 
Part I, which lays down the principle that, in the modern world, individual 
effort is futile if it does not result in government action (consult chart, p. 11). 
Ways and means of such are discussed extensively in Part III. Chapters xii, 
xvili-xxiii especially make the application to the policies of the United States, 
as, e.g., the activities of the war department, the scientific treatment of im- 
migration, the adequate definition of the Monroe doctrine, the war debt settle- 
ment, etc. 

The book should prove extremely useful to students of ethics, politics, and 
education and to various discussion groups. For it touches a great many angles 
of the peace problem, gives a large bibliography, supplies many addresses, and, 
above all, suggests throughout practical plans to promote the much needed 


“world-mindedness.” 
Kurt F. LEIDECKER 


ROMANCE IN INDIAN PuiLosopHy. [Criticisms of Radhakrishnan’s /ndian 
Philosophy (2 vols.) and Other Papers.] By R. Nagaraja Sarma. Ma- 
dras: S. Ganesan, 1928. Pp. 24. 

Radhakrishnan is charged with an imperfect acquaintance with the orig- 
inal Sanskrit texts (pp. 6a, 14b, 20ab, 22b), garbling evidence adduced (p. 20), 
etc.), a “rank monistic bias” (pp. 10a, 11a, 15ab; cf. pp. 6a, 9b, 14 ff.), and dis- 
carding Hindu tradition generally. Radhakrishnan’s work has, therefore, also 
not been received kindly in India (p. 14a). 

To Western minds, Radhakrishnan’s concessions to Western thought are 
few. His work is spirited and, as such, not flawless (cf., e.g., International Jour- 
nal of Ethics, XXXVIII, 109 ff.). Nevertheless, it has done good in creating 
greater interest in Indian philosophy. Indians should acknowledge that: it 


will surely be superseded anyway. 
We should learn from these criticisms by one who, thoroughly versed in 
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Eastern and Western philosophy, yet accepts Hindu traditions, that we are in 
need of correct translations of Sanskrit philosophic works (cf., pp. 19b-20, 
236). However, when interpreting these in order to place them on an equal 
footing with occidental philosophic literature, we would not suggest “parting 
company with Western savants” (as is implied, p. 18b). Rather, we would urge 
that, while employing Western scientific methods, the Hindu point of view be 
kept—not in spite of its being different from ours, but because of it. The Hin- 
dus do have a contribution to make to thought. They should, therefore, not be 
too timid and compromising. 
Kurt F. LEWECKER 

PROGRESSIVE SCHOLASTICISM. By Gerardo Bruni. Translated by John S. Zy- 

bura. St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co., 1929. Pp. xxxviii+185. Price, 

$1.75 net. 

In view of the current suspicion that the new Scholasticism is hopelessly 
prejudiced by its relation to religious dogma and its adherence to a discredited 
philosophical system, it is interesting to find in the book under review a careful 
discussion of Scholasticism’s relation to dogma and to the older Scholasticism. 
In regard to the first problem the author concludes that “Scholasticism is a 
philosophy, and represents a purely and strictly philosophical conception of the 
world, notwithstanding its relations with Catholic dogma,” though the reviewer 
must admit that he cannot find this conclusion written very clearly in the de- 
tailed argument. The author’s opinion in regard to the second question is that 
the new Scholasticism owes allegiance, not to the Scholastic “system,” which 
became decadent in the fifteenth century, nor even to the Thomistic system, but 
rather to the spirit and method of Thomas and to the permanent truths em- 
bodied in his synthesis. The new Scholasticism must be eclectic, coming to 
grips with modern science and with all types of philosophy; and its task is pre- 
paring the way for a new synthesis, a synthesis that will be based upon the older 
Scholasticism but will be more than a mere restatement of the old system in 
modern terms and with external embellishments from modern science. One is 
inclined to believe that the neo-Scholastics have at least good intentions. 

CHARNER M. PERRY 
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NOTES 


Professor Shorey reviews Plato’s Theory of Ethics (this Journal, 
XXXIX, No. 2, 231-35), in spite of its Preface and method, from the 
standpoint of a professor of Greek literature. He thinks the book too 
long, and suggests four headings under which what he calls ‘the Platonic 
ethics” could be handled in “a dozen pages.” Doubtless it could: but 
Professor Shorey’s headings are of philological, rather than of specifically 
philosophical interest. Philosophers will regret that Professor Shorey has 
not been able to follow his distinguished colleague in Berlin’ in recogniz- 
ing the nature, legitimacy, and importance, in this field, of the analysis 
and synthesis which characterize philosophy. 

R. C. LopcE 


UNIVERSITY OF MANITOBA 


*U. V. Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Platon (2d ed.), I, 3-9. 
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‘Havelock Ellis denies society's right to 
concern itself with sex conduct of the in- 
dividual unless. there are children. Mr. 
Matgold ‘criticizes the individualistic 
| presuppositions and the general bio- 
logical and physiological point of view 
_ which Mr. Ellis and other radical writ- 
ers on sex freedom have maintained to 

“the exclusion. of sociological considera- 
tions, : 

He successfully proves that throughout 
| ‘the world there is always some social in- 
|. fluence which does affect the individu- 
al’s conduct and which necessarily 
limits his freedom. 

His. studyof the sexual conduct of a 
wide variety of tribes and peoples makes 
it clear that distinct factors of social 
~ control ate present even among people 
“H} owho permit « system of sexual prom:is- 
|) cuity. 
Both by theory and fact Mr. Margold 
maintains that due to man’s biological, 
psychological, and social nature, social 
control is’ inevitably present in all 
matters of sex conduct. 
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